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. . = with a favorable answer to his petifion. But he was disap- | his knees befo oft a a a 
7LF , | ans : . i si ‘ 8 re the coffin, exe!s ‘Forgive me, de 
SELECTED TALES. slash thin Hons: Miitnah Sie ihy pa ioctl de : 0h => tne tage e the coffin, exclaiming, ‘Forgive me, dear lady 
Dan. : |p : > Jew, having heard him cut, coolly rephed, ‘that he if | take from you what isof no use to yourselt, while a single 
al could lend him no moneys on achild—it was no good pledge | diamond will make a poor family se happy. Leis not for my- 
PETIER BOLT. With bitter execrations on the usurér’s hardheartedness, poor | self-—-Oh no!—it is for my wile and children? y 
rely , 2 ~ — the door, when, to aggravate his situation, the | He thought the dead looked more kis diy at him as he spake o 
at A LEGEND OF COLOGNE, | a me = ma ig — ~ fall, and that so — — we thus, and certainly the livid shadow had passed away from her i 
$ 2 P H av ys > » se 3 se das , ace V re ‘ 5 ‘akin : 
tit, In the year 1571, there lived at Cologne a'rich burgomaster, | hertiee In nort time, the Rouse tops presented 8 sagt field | face. Without more delay, he raised the cold hand to draw 
8 of white. Immersed in his grief, he missed his way across the | the rings from its finger; but what was his horror when the 


whose wife Adelaide, then in the prime of her youth and beauty, 
ubt M fell sick and died. ‘They had lived very happily together, and, 
ady throughout her fatal illness, the doting husband scarcely quit- 
Cert M ted her bedside foran instant. During the latter period of her 
sed sickness, she did not suffer greatly; but the fainting fits grew 
more and more frequent, and of increasing duration, till at 
Jength they became incessant, and she finally sank under 


senate ge and, when he least expected sucha thing, found dead returned his grasp!—his hand was clutched, aye, firmly 
iimselfin the front of the cathedral.§ ‘The great clock chimed | clutched, though that rigid tace and form lay there as fixed 
three-quarters; it wanted then a qgarter to twelve. Where and motionless as ever. With a cry of horror he burst away 
was he to look for assistance at suc§ an hour—or, indeed, at | not retaining so much presence of mind as to think of the light 
any hour? He had already applied tthe rich prelates, and got | which he left burning by the coffin. This, however, was of 
from thein all that their charity was ely to give. Suddenly, | little consequence; fear can find its way in the dark " daa he .. 
them a thought — rm — a j he saw his little Maria | rushed through the vaulted passage, up the steps, through the 
A . , . . | crying tor the food he could not giv@her—his sick wife, lying | choir, : , ave : Sales pe ‘walle 
It is well known that Cologne is a city which, as far a6 re- Sa hed, wills es al g ~~ s ek fe, lying choir, and would have tound his way out, had he not, in his 
h a ‘ at adi Las ™ er4? 1 bed, with the infant on her exhaus vosom—and then Ade- | reckless hurry, forgotten the stone, called > ils § A 
et HE spects religion, may compare itself with Rome; on which ac-| jajde.ind | id . , . raid apd 4. » called the Devil's Stone, 
oto» pe a See “ohana G : aide, inher splendid coffin, and her lind glittering with jewels | which lies in the middle of the church, and whieh, ageordi 
} count it was called, even in the middle ages, Roma Germanica, | that it eodld not rasp. *Of what use are diat lata her 2 | aor 9 806% » according 
8a WE and sometimes the Sacred City. It scemed as if, in after times, | gaid ep. at use de diamonds to her now !? | to the legend, was cast there by the Devil. Thus much is cer- 
ali. oF se = be E cee? | Said he to himself. ‘Is there any gimfin robbing the dead to |tain—it has tallen from the arch; and they still st hol . 
itwished to compensate by piety, the mistortune of having! give tothe living? 1 would ! ere Pe tae are a ; ’ 7 iow a hole 
. TA ee BES alas ° MAT 1e living? would not do steh a thing tor myself,if L | above, through which it is said to have been hurled 
been the birth-place of the abominable Agrippina. For many | Were starving a ‘bid! B Raat ete : . 
- . e starving—no, Heaven torbid! 1 formy wife and child— | Against this stone the uulucky sexton stumbled, just as the 
| 










nay j Ilse was see jests. s lents, and . : 
ears, nothing else was seen but priests, students, anc mendi- ah! that’s « . ila attor.? eo ’ : 
ven a monks: while the bells were ringing and tolling from|  ¢ hat $ quite another matter. | i slew ‘ turret clock struck twelve, and immediately he fell. te the earth 
. ot MS: Aq oS - ee > | Quieting his conscience as well ashe could with this opiate, }in a deathlike swoon, The cold, however, s i 
9 BE morning till night. Even now you may count in it as many | pe hurried home to vet the necessarvaimplements: but. by tl ’ Prats Re : he cold, however, soon brought him 
@ ssarvyamplements; but, by the | to himself, and on recovering his senses he again fled, winged 


ghurches and cloisters as the year has days. : é : ; 
\ copie ‘ ’ Spell time he had reached his own door, his tegolution began to waver. | by terror, ¢ > vonvineed that he hi ; : 
r of The principal church is the cathedral of St. Peter—one of the | ’ g i | by terror, and fully convineed that he had no hope of escaping 


ous HE handsomest buildings in all Germany, though still not so com- | 





rhe sight, however, ot his wile’s dist ss, wrought him up again | the vengeance of the dead, exeept by the contession of his 
tothe sticking place; and having provided himself witha dark | crime, and gaining the forgiveness of her family. With this 


it was probably intended by the architect. “The choir} jante 2 ! 
the plete as : = provabty i! y d by ‘ ae ; lantern, the church keys, and a crowfo break open the coffin, | view he hurried across the market place, to the burs ter’ 
alone isarched. The chief altarisa single block of black mar-| j¢ ¢¢ int the cocieal © Soir - ; vet place, e burgomaster’s 
on tif = Bre . ‘the set out for the cathedral. On the Way, ali manner of strange | house, where he had to knock loug before he could attri 
ble, brought along the Rhine to Cologne, from Namur upon the | janeies crossed him: the earth seemed to shake beneath him— | noti : TI hele | hold wi elcen. eelinain 
- “ £ . i g Ss rs see snake “ned _ otce, . le iaeh ' nyaor . m. 
g Maas. In the sacristy an ivory rod is shown, said to have be-| j+ was the ee = own limbele § rotice, he whole houschold lay in a profound sleep, with the 
2 P. ) u : 11 as the tottering of his own limbs} a figure scemed to sign exception of the unhappy Adolph, who was now i l 
3 longed to the apostle Peter; and in a chapel stands a gilded} j,i) pack—it was the shade tl Ar” . So" | Ppy 4 [thy i sitting alone 
* = } hin back—it was the shade thrown from some column, that | on the same sofa where he had so often sat with his Adelaide 


waved to and fro as the lamp-light fli¢kered in the night wind. | Her picture hung on the wall oppagite to him, though it might 


Mit BE coffin, with the names of the holy Three Kingsimscribed. ‘Their | 
put BF skulls are visible through an opening—two being white, as be-| 
| 





But still the thought of home drove hi on; and even the bad- | r: ; : i . . 
: , : 7 . s g 1e bade | rat » said ed his ore F F any ; 
ved longing to Caspar and Baltesar—the third black, for Melchior. ness of the weather cared this come le slats Uicesia tale ps her be ye to ah es grief than to afford him any consola- ian 
m= It is eusy to be understood that these remarkable relics, ren- oA ather ca § pli vith ve Was |tion. And yet, as most would do under such circumstances, a 
- ) . waa a _ saab chai: the more likely to find the streets clean and escape detection he dwel he re intenth y ini 4 ' 
8 HH dered sacred by time, make a déep impression on the imagina~| tye ad now reached the cathedral pinging. ; 2 eine Pea, saxepige Me Pp caneaaiiens uthy, even from the pain it gave 
ant iL cokalicn, ond that the thane skulle, with thole we-' e had now reached the cathedral. For a moment he paused | him, and it was not till the sextan Had knocked repeatedly, that 
th ge oA > corr tliat ent tel es So JEW"! on the steps, and then, taking heart, put the huge key into the |he awoke { is F ry dr ib 
€ B® els and silver setting, are convincing proofsot genuineness to ch ore a $6 “a clapping huge key into the |he awoke from his melancholy dreams, Roused at last, he 
ct a ee ‘=? ak ye £3 TO} Jock. ‘To his faney, it had never opased with such readiness | opened the window, andginquiged who it-we inal 
“ae religious feelings, though a glance at history issulficient toshow | |} .fore, ‘The bolt shot back ¢ rs ius ordi Pe. i GOW, f juged who it was that disturbed 
ng, cir Gedticheness gas? ) vefore. he bolt shot back at the light touch of the key, and | Him at such an, unseasoffh) te Ptr ?—1t is only ig Mr. Burgo- 
s gs. | _ ‘ . — = ings - - ‘ ee , te pre 
as It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with great | he stood alone in the church, trembling from head to foot. Stull | mastery was the answer. ‘And who are you? agaimtasked 
of : : ~steigie ‘ ou & | it Was requisite to close the door behind him, lest its being ope Adolph. ‘Bolt, the sex: St. Peter's 4 
splendor. Inthe spirit of that age, which had more feeling for} gould be seen by any aigoacet ay ighses becuiapen BESPER | OE. “Ol, THe BEZIER of Bt. Peters, Mr. Burgomaster; I 
re the solid than real taste—more devotion and contidence ant ee ee one passing by, and give rise to suspi- | have a thing of the utmost importance to discover, to you,’ 
. i al taste— evotion and confidence than} cign- and. as he did so. the story came ac “fia saad ; : ae : : z ' ‘ you. 
hi- unbelieving fear—she was dressed asa bride, in flows red silk. | 9 ANC, a 2 did so, the story came across his mind, of the | Naturally associating the idea of Adelaide with the sexton of 
he “ 8 a wed ad a: ye wi easton “ at ian who had visited a church at midnight to show his courage, |the church where she was buried, Adolph was immediately 
i oe ey gar os ne eee ae " he tas A. seats Shs waa | For a sign that he had really been there, he was to stick his {anxious to know something more of the matter, and taking < 
nd with costly rings; in which state sne was conveyer’ to tie vee | knite into a coffin; but, in his hurry and trepidation, he stuck la wax light, he hastened down stairs, and bbiens lf awe d av = 
b of a little chapel, directly under the choir, in a coffin with glass it through the skirt of his coat, without being aware of it; and, | door to B it ; is. _ ee r 
; . ae er, a p et, telenen Maw teas Se er a) redid £ at, W y aware ; anc vor to Bolt. W 
a windows. Many of her forefathers were already resting here, supposing himself held back by some supernatural agency, dropt ‘What have you to say to me? he exclaimed. ‘Not | a 
‘ ali embalmed, and, with their mummy forms, offering a strange | gown dead from terror 5 ’ es yo . Her Baparialh xeli ~ ot here, 
; * . ° Bu asver.? ' y a 3 Sex . e 
vd contrast to the silver and gold with which they were decorated, | Putt of these unpleasant Mestionn 3 a eens ae the anxious sexton; ‘not here; we 
he ; s “Lah gy ilies teveven the 1ese unpleasant recollections, he tottered up the | may be overheard,’ 
and teaching, in a peculiar fashion, the difference between the | aye. and, as the liulitsuccessively flas! : ; : 
nd erishable and the i -rishable. ‘Tue custom of embalming nave; and, as the lightsuccessively flashed upon the sculptured Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of mystery 
ve prmenamne on 1€ imperishable. oo ‘eS marbles, it seemed to him asif the pale figures frowned emin- | motioned him in, and ec! | the door; wi | cain 
y > prese ance, give ; the place was fuil; and ; ae * ; um in, and closed the door; when Bolt, throwing 
hae was, in the present instance, given Up; I ; >) ously upon him. But desperation supplied the place of courage. | himself at his feet, confessed all that had happened. ‘T ; 
when Adelaide was buried, it was setticd thatnoone else should | py, font on his way to the choir—descended ‘ age. || Af at his feet, confessed ¢ at had happened. he an- 
ee Disk chenille dhe Satune le kep lis Way to the choir—descended the steps—passed | ger of Adolph was mixed with compassion, as he listened to the ; 
t . the P > © y Nnew ar) . | ‘ . 
te Withh h had Adolph foll § iste wide to her Goal througp sea loag reg passage, with the dead heaped up on | strange recital; nor could he refuse to Boltthe absolution which : 
J Vit eavy reart rad 2 se P a ee iis ba nh 0 ‘an ina é ither side—opened Adelaide s chap !,and stood at once before | the puor fellow deemed so essential to his future security from ‘ 
in resting-place. The turret-belis, of two hun pred tw a ier coffin. There she lay, stiff and pale—the wreath in her | the vengeance of the dead. At the same time, he cautioned 
¥ hundred weight, lifted up their dee} wets, rc spread the jrair, and the jew els on her fingers, gleaming strangely in the | him to maintama profound silence on the sybject towards eve 
- sounds of mourning through the wide city; whi e the monks,! dim ‘lights ot the lantern. He even fancied that he already | one clse. as otherwise the scerilege might be attended with 
arryi ors @ sc 4 incense, sang on : “ he pestilential’ ¢ av - , 2 . 5 a a ie ) ‘ ® 
T= pe an age colioh oe tcen oS ae re | 8 Sigg ate | smelt the pestilential’breath of decay, though it was full early | serious consequcnces—it not being likely Ghat th lesiastics, 
d. suge oa um "her 1 were spread upon ge ry ( . “Stor corruption to have begun lis work. A sickness seized him |to whom the judgment of such matters belongallt weld view 
is in the choir. ut the service Was now over; the dea iy alone! at the thought, and he leaned for support against one of the | his fault with equal indulgence. He even resolved to go him- 


> with the dead; the immense clock, which is only wound up) columns, with his eve fixed on the coftin; when, was it real, or | self to the church with Boltg#hat he might investigate the affair 





of once a year, and shows the course ot the planets as well as the was it illusion ?—a change came over the face of the dead! He limore thoroughly. But to this preposition the sexton gave a 
of hours of the day, was the only thing that had sound or motion | starred back; and that change, so indescribable, had passed | prompt and positive denial. ¢£ would rather,’ he exclaimedy § 
is in the whole cathedral. Its mynotonous ucking seemed tomock sway in an instant, leaving a darkershadow onthe features, — | would rather be dragged to the seaffuld, than again disturb the 
na the silent grave. ‘if Linad only time,’ he said to himself, ‘if Lad only time, I | repose of the dead? ‘This déelaration, so ill-timed, confounded 
38 It was a stormy November evening, when Petier Dolt, the would rather break open one of the other coffins, and leave the | Adulph. "On the one hand, he feit an undefined curiosity to 
g sexton of St Peter's, was returning home after this splendid lady Adelaide inquiet. Age has destroyed all that is human | look more narrowly into this mysterious business; on the other, 
y funeral. The poor man, who had been married four years, had in these mummies; they have lost that resemblance to life which | he could not help feeling compassion tor the sexton, who, it was 

one child, a daughter, which his wife breught him in the second makes the dead so terrible, and I should no more mind hand- pevident, was laboring under the influence of a delusion whieh 
» vear of their marriage, and was again expecting her contfine- | ling them, than so many dry bones. It’s all nonsense, though; | he was utterly unable to subdue. ‘The poor fellow trembled 
"7 ment. It was therefore with a heavy heart that he lett the one is as harmless as the other; and,since the lady Adelaide’s | all over, as if shaken by anague fit, and painted the situation 
y church for his cottage, which lay dump and cold on the bank | house is the easiest for my work, | must e’en set about it.’ lof his wife, and his pressing poverty, with such a pale face, and 
% ofa river, and which, at this dull season, looked more gloomy But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckoned upon | such despair in his eyes, that he might himself have passed for 
t than ever. At the door he was met by the lithe Mama, who with somuch certainty. ‘The glass windows were,secured in- | a churchyard spectre. ‘line Burgomaster again admonishéd him 
ty called out with great delight, *You must not go up stairs, father; wardly with iron wire, leaving no space for the adinission of the | to be silent for fear of the consequences, and, giving him a 
vs the stork has been here, and brought Mariaa little brother!’—a hand, so that he found himself obliged to break the lid to | couple of dollars to relieve his immediate wants, sent him hotne 
e piece of information more expected than agreeable, and which | preces—a task that, with his imperfect implements, cost both | to his wife and family. 

was soon after confirmed by the appearance of hissister inlaw, | time and labor. As the wood splintered and cracked under Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this occasion 
. with a healthy intantin herarms. His wite, however, had sul- the heavy blows of the iron, the cold perspiration poured in | Adolph summoned an old and contidential servant, of whose 
. fered much, and was in a state that required assistance far streams down his face, the sound assuring him, more thamall | secresy he could haveho doubt. . ‘To his question of—*Do you 

beyund his means to supply. In this distress, he bethought | the re st, that he was committing sacrilege. Before, it was only | fear the dead ?—Hans stoutly replied, “They are not half so 
' himself of the Jew Isaac, who had lately advanced Inim a tritle the place, with its dark associations, that had terrified him; | dangerous asthe living.’ ‘ 

on his old silver watch; but now, unfortunately, ie had nothing | now he began to be afraid of himself, and would, without doubt, | ‘Indeed? said the Burgomaster. *Do you then think that you 
’ more to pledge, and was forced to’ ground all his hopes on the | have given up the business altogether, if the lid had not sud- | have courage enough to go into the church at night?’ ‘In'the 
’ Jew’s compassion—a very unsafe anchorage. With doubtful | denly flown to pieces. Alarmed at his very success, he started | way of my duty, yes,’ replied Hans; ‘not otherwise. It is not 
’ steps he sought the house of the miser, and told his tale amidst | round, as if expecting to see some one behind, watching his | right to trifle with holy matters.’ 


. tears and sighs; to alh of which Isaac listened with great pa-| sacrilege, and ready to clutch him; and sostrong had been the | ‘Do you believe in ghosts, Hans?’ continued Adolph, ‘Yes 
tience—so much so, indeed, that Bolt began to flatter himself | illusion, that, when he found this was not the case, he fell upon | Mr. Burgomaster.’ 
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‘Do you fear them?’ ‘No, Mr.Burgomaster. I bold by God, | 
and he holds me up; and God is the etrongest.’ 
*Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans? Ihave had a 
strange dream to-night; it seemed to meas if my deceased wife | 
called to me from the steeple window.’ ‘I see how it is,’ an- 
awered Hans; ‘the sexton has been with you, and put this whim 
into your eae Mr. Burgomaster. These grave diggers are) 
ways seeing ghosts. id ; 
ope a Hight into your lantern,’ said Adolph, avoiding a direct 
reply to this observation of the old man. ‘Be silent, and follow 
me. ‘If you bid me,’ said Hans, ‘1 must of course obey; for} 
ou are my magistraté as well as ny master.’ af 

Herewith he lit the candle in the lantern, and followed his| 
master without farther opposition. : } 

Adolph hurried into the church with hasty steps; but the old | 
man, who went before him € show the way, delayed him with | 
his reflections—so that their progress was but slow. Even at! 
the threshhold he stopt, and flung the light of his lantern upon | 
the gilded rods over the door, to which it is the custom to add a 
fresh one every year, that people may know how long the reign-| 
ing elector has lived. 

‘That is an excellent custom,’ said Hans; ‘one has only to| 
count these staves, and one learns immediately how long the| 
gracious elector has governed us simple men.’ 

‘Excellent,’ replied Adolph; ‘but go on.’ 

Hans, however, had too long been indulged in his odd way-| 
ward habits, to quicken his pace at this admonition. Not a| 
monument would he pass without his first stopping to exaimine | 
it by the lantern light, and requesting the Burgomaster to ex-| 
plain its inscription. In short, he behaved like a traveller, who | 
was taking the opportunity of seeing the curiosities ol the ca-| 
thedral, althoug! he had spent his three-and-sixty years in Co-) 
logne, and, during that period, had been in the habit of fre-| 
quenting it almost daily. i 

Adolph, who well knew that no representations would avail | 
him, submitted patiently to the humors of his own servant, con- | 
tenting himself with answering his questions as briefly as pos-| 
sible; and in this way they at last got to the high altar. Here} 
Hans made a sudden stop, and was not to-be brought any far-| 
ther. 

‘Quick! exclaimed the Burgomaster, who was beginning to| 
lose his patience; for his heart throbbed with expectation. 

‘Heaven and ali good angels detend us! murmured Hans 
through hischattering teeth, while he in vain felt for his rosary, | 
which yet hung as usual at his virdle. 

‘What is the matter now?’ cried Adolph. 

‘Do you see who sits there?’ replied Hans. | 
‘Where?’ exclaimed his master; *{ see nothing; hold up the| 
lantern.’ 
sHeaven shield us!’ cried the old man; ‘there sits our de-| 
ceased lady, on the altar, in a long white veil, and drinks out | 
of the sacramental cup! 
With a trembling hand, he held up the lantern in the direc-| 
tion to which he pointed. It was indeed as he had said. ‘There 
she sat, with the paleness of death upon her face—her white 
garments waving heavily in the night wind that rushed through 
the aisles of the church, and holding the silver goblet to me 
lips with long bony arms, wasted by protracted illness. Even 
Adolph’s courage began toAvavet® ‘Adelaide! he cried, ‘1 
conjure yOuin the name of the blessed ‘Trinity, answer ne—is 
it thy living self, or but thy shadow ?? | 
tAh! replied a fuint voice, *you buried me alive, and, but for} 
this wine, | had perished troin exhaustion. Come up to me, 
dear Adolph; I am no shadow—but [ shall soon be with sha-| 
dows, unless! receive your speedy succor.’ 
‘Go not near her!’ said llans; ‘it is the Evil One, that has 
assumed the blessed shape of my lady to destroy you.’ | 
tAway, old maa!’ exclaimed Adolph, bursting from the fee-| 
blegrasp of his servant, and rushing up the steps of the altar. | 
It was indeed Adela:de that he held in his eager embraces—| 
the warm and living Adelaide!—wiho had been buried for dead | 
in her long trance, and had only escaped from the grave by the | 
sacrilegious daring ol— Tne Sexton or CoLocne. 
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THE STORY OF EQUAWISH. 


A LEGEND OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
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Many years ago, Cheamick, the Great Beaver, was the chief 


| of that band of Chippewas who resided at White Fish Point. 


He was a great warrior and a wise man; and he led the chil- 


| dren of Muckwa, for the Bear was the totem of the band, in| 


many success({ul hunting excursions, and many war parties 
against the Sioux. Cheamick had no children; but Neez-Opt- 
nais, or the Twin Bird, the orphan son of his brother, had from 


infancy lived in his lodge,and the chief had always regarded | 


him as his son, and reared him up with all care, in the hope 
that he might head the war parties of the children of Muckwa 
when the Great Beaver should be called to the land of spirits. 
Cheamick loved the ‘I'win Bird as well as it was in his nature 
to love any one, but his love was the source of quite as much 
evil as goud—quite as much cruelty as kindness; for it some- 
times seemed that he was angry with himself for the affection 


he bore this nephew, and thought that to show fondness for any | 


one was beneath the dignity of a war chief. When such feel- 
ings had the mastery over him, he- would abuse and sometimes 
beat the boy to the ground, taking care that many of his war- 
riors should be present, and see by his treatment ot his favorite, 
that there was no suftnessin the heart of their war chief. — 
Neez-Opinais had now grown up, and a time was appointed 
for him to make the great tast before assuming his place among 


hunting and in war, his fameas a warrior, his 
his all of earthly happiness and earthly 
pended,” When 4 knew this, and knew that the fast 
been broken, the Monedo angered, and the whole future h 
piness of onc, who was already dear to her, had been jeapordiz. 
ed fora few moments’ gratification, and she the innocent but 
most unhappy cause, no words can express her terror, She 
besought Neez-Opinais to resume his fast, and not to cast an- 
other look or waste another thought on her. With these few 
hurried words, she resumed-her paddle; the light canoe shot 
forward, and was svon out of sight. 
| Neez-Opinais laid down upon his mat, covered his face and 
tried to resume the meditations proper for a faster. But the 
| effort wasvain; the beautiful form ot Opeetah floated ever be. 








| fore him, her smiling eyes gleamed in his, and drove from his 
| mind the reflection he was so anxious to recall, Then Came 
| the fearful theught of his broken fast; he knew that the sacred 
| rite was as completely violated by his conversation with Opes. 
| tah, as though he had partaken of the most sumptuous feag. 
for the Monedo required not only abstinence from food, but the 
| entire devotion of every thought tohim. Gitchee Monedo wag 
| angry then,and his vengeance would be sure to fall upon the 
protane violater of his hallowed shrine. 
| Distracted by such thoughts and fears, (to which his protrags. 
|ed abstinence gave new powers,) Neez-Opinais passed the 
remaining days of his fast in a state but little short of madness, 
| The tenth day at length passed wearily away, and at the set of 
| sun Neez-Opinais heard the plash of paddles, then the loud 
| harsh voice of his uncle, yet he never moved. The party landed 
| at the base of the rock, Cheamick clambered up the turret and 


the warriors of his band, Cheamick resolved that his nephew | stood beside his nephew. Still the young man remained mo 
red with his robe; for he was most ang 


should make his fast es Tower Rock, « celebrated shrine | tionless, his head cove 


of the Monedo among the Pictured Rocks, The appointed time 


arrived, the Miskekewinini performed all the previous ceremo- 


nies, and Neez-Opinais, accompanied by the head men of the 
band, departed for the station. cea 
Arrived at the base ofthe rock, he bade his friends farewell, 


| and ascended to the summit. The space was barely sufficient 


fora man tolieatlength. Here the ‘I'win Bird spread his mat, 
and lying down upon i, he covered his face with his robe, and 
delivered himself up tomeditation, and to such revelations of 


| his will asthe Monedo might send. Four days passed away in 
unbroken silence and 


litude; but at the dawn of the fifth, 
Neez-Opinais heard th} sound of an approaching canoe, and, 
soon after, a voice on the lake below singing in soft and sweet 
strains, Neez-Opinais knew that it was his duty, during his 
fast, to withdraw his mind from all external objects, nor suffer 
it to be diverted from fhe visions and revelations of Gitchee 
Monedo by any earthlysight or sound; he strove, therefore, to 
shut his ears against the song, and excite in his mind those 
thoughts and feelings which were appropriate to his situation. 
But the voice was so sweet, so full of melody, that he strove in 
vain. At length he heard the plashing of a paddle—the voice 
died in the distance, aad Neez-Upinais was left to solitude and 
silence. ‘The day passed in truitless attempts to drive from his 
mind the song and thesweet voice thatsang it. Night came— 
but to Neez-Opinais the night was as the day. He was utterly 
unable to command his wandering thoughts. The sixth day 
dawned, the first rays of the sun shone upon the young warrior 
on his lonely wateh, when again he heard the piash of a pad- 
dle—it came nearer—again that sweet song rang in his ears, 
and melted his heart like water. The canoe paused beneath 
the reck—the song rose ina richer gush of melody—the swel- 
ling notes thrilled in the ears of Neez-Opinais, and maddened 
his brain—he forgot his vow—forgot his fast—he thought not 
of the wrath of Cheamick, he even disregarded the anger of 
Gitchee Monedo, who is always certain to avenge, by the in- 
iliction of future evils, any viulation of the rites and ceremonies 
ofa fast. Neez-Opinais heeded naught of this, he thought only 
of the sweet sounds that filled the air around him, and deter- 
mined to discover whose voice it was that had uttered such 
delicious music. He cast off the robe that for five days had 
covered his face; he arose from the mat, and turning to the 


' edge of the rock, looked duwn upon the lake. 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 


RELIGION. 

A Pirerm™ wandered through a region, alternately beautiful | 
and desolate. Destiny urged him, and he could not but go on-! 
ward. Truth whispercd him, that when he should proceed a} 
little farther, the sun would decline, and Death, as a chilling! 
wind, meet him, striking terror to his sou!, and freezing up his 
blood; then, offering the mantle of Religion, she warned him to| 
putiton. Butte, deeming it too i:ksome, refused. 

As he journeyed on, the clouds of Misfortune gathered, the 
light of Hope was darkened, and the droppings of Griet fell fast 
upon him. Now the wanderer grew faint-hearted, and sighed 
for the protection which he had rejected. ‘Then ‘Truth reap- 
peared, and he gladly took the mantle which she proifered. 
The shadows remained, yet he feared not the going down of 
the sun, nor the threatenings of the storm; and being wearied, 
he wrapped the manile about him, and laid down to slumber. 
Meanwhile the cold blast of death arose, and, passing over him, 
bore away the pilgrim’s spirit, and it awakened in heaven. 





OLD AGE. 
Ir we cahnot respect an aged person, we should at least pity, 
as one under the sentence of speedy death. 


INSULT AND INJURY. 


Tucre are few too impotent to do an injury, but many zoo 
despicable to give an insult, 





‘he canoe was directly under the cliff where he lay. In it 
sata Chippewa girl, scarce more than filteen or sixteen years 


‘old, graceful asa fawn, and more beautiful than the fairies of 


the happy village. She sat, or rather reclined, in the stern ot 
her canoe; a sinall fishing-rod in her hand, and her eyes fixed 
onthe water. At first, Neez-Opinais thought she was intent 
upon her sport, but the next moment he saw her drop the fish- 
ing-rod, bend her smiling face towards the water, smooth back 
her raven locks with one hand while she beckoned with the 
other, then she nodded, and then she laughed outright, and 
Neez-Opinais knew that the happy of heart was watching her 
own image in the bright water, and smiling at the beauteous 
retlection. 

Anxious to gain a more perfect view of the face of which he 


ious to prevent any suspicion in the mind of his uncle that the 
| soleimm and important duties of the fast had not been fully per 

formed. Cheamick paused for a moment, then he snatched off 
the mantle; he looked at the shrunk features, the wasted fo 
of Neez-Opinais; and convinced by his appearance that the 
most difficult part of the ceremony had been strictly obse 
he dreamed not that any minor form had been neglected. “He 
uttered an emphatic ‘Good,’ and in a kinder tone than usual 
bade his son rise and partake of the food he had prepared. Ag 
Neez-Opinais arose, the chief said, in an inquiring tone, ‘Bri 
visions have visited my son?’ The eye of the young man 
dled, and his cheek glowed as he replied, ‘Very trights wy 
fair.’ Again the old man said ‘Good,’ and together they de 
scended trom the rock, embarked on board the canoe, and after 
a pleasant voyage, during which Cheamick was all kindnessto 
his son, they arrived at White Fish Point. 

A few days were passed in feasting; and when Neez-Opinais 
had quite recovered his strength, Cheamick declared his inten 
tion of leading a war party against the Sioux, that his young 
men might show themselves braves in the presence of ther 
hereditary efemies. ‘I'his proposition, always popular ina band 
as warlike as the children of Muckwa, was at this time partiew 
larly acceptadle. Years had passed since the last expedition, 
|and the band numbered many young warriors, who, having 

grown up to manhood since, had had no opportunity 6f acquit 
ing that fame, without which no true Chippewa is willing to 
live. The war party was soon completed, Neez-Opinais being 
among the most enthusiastic of the volunteers. 

The superstitious fears which had for a while harassed his 
mind at the recollection of his broken fast, gradually gave way 
to the excitement of preparation for the war party; and now, if 
they had any influence upon his mind, ’twasin the formof rest- 
less curivsity, rather than absolute apprehension. He sought 
to know, at once, whether in very truth the Monedo was angry, 
and whether he would punish the violation of the sacred nite. 
In this frame of mind, none were so impatient of the moment 
of departure as the ‘I'win Bird. All was now ready, and the 
| day on which they were toleave the Point was at hand; when 
| a messenger arrived trom Grand Marais, to say that Mogojeed, 

the chief uf that band, would send.some of his warriors with the 
Great Beaver against their commonenemy. The offer was very 
gladly accepted, and the band immediately left the White Fish 
Point, resolving to stop one day at the Marais, to receive their 
recruits. ‘The heart of the Twin Bird was light when they 
drew near the lodge of Opeetah. He should see her now, where 
they might meet and converse in freedom. * 

Mozojeed received Cheamick and his band with all ceremow. 
ny; @ feast was prepared, and the day spent in rejoicings. Nee 
Opinais took an early opportunity to seek out Opeetah. He 
found her plunged in the most profound melancholy, which bis 
| presence, and his protestations of unabated affection, only serv 
|ed to increase. He soon discovered that this change in the 
, manner of Opeetah had its cause in the superstitious fears whieh 

haunted her mind at the recollection of the violated fast at the 
) ‘Tower Rock. She looked upon the Twin Bird as one devoted 
| to destruction by the Great Spirit. When he spoke of his return, 








| could now only see the outline, Neez-Opinais bent still farther | and declared his determination, through his uncle, to demand 


| forward; butin so doing he detached a fragment from the rock. 
It fell into the water close beside the canoe; the young girl 
looked up, and her eye met the burning glances of the ‘Twin 
Bird. 
dle, and, having gained an offing, she paused to gaze upon the 
stranger. 

The eye of woman is never blind, nor her heartinsensible to 
manly beauty. The maiden gave buta glance at the noble 
figure that now stood erect upon the rock, yet she felt in her 
inmost heart that no form so graceful, no face so beautiful, had 
ever visited even herdreams, Neez-Opinais spoke; his words 
were few, but to each word his eloquent eye gave a thousand 
meanings. The Chippewa maiden listened with delight, and 
soon losing her first timidity, she replied to his questions. She 
told him that her name was Opeetab, that she was the daughter 
of Mozojeed, the chief of the Grand Marais band; but when, in 
} return, she inquired of the ''win Bird who he was, and what he 
| did upon the tower rock, the countenance of the young man 
| fell, and with a faltering tongue he confessed that he, the Twin 
| Bird, the adopted son of Cheamick the great war chief of the 
| White Fish Point, was making his fast, that great fast, on the 





With a scream of tefror she grasped and plied her pad- | 


her for his wife, Opeetah only wept and murmured, {Never— 
| hever—the Twin bird will never return—the fast was broken— 
Gitchee Monedo is very angry.”. Neez-Opinais tried at first to 
drive these fancies from her mind, but in vain; indeed, so strong 
was her evident conviction of the certainty of his fate, that he 
| soon felt that her superstitious fears were fast ereeping into his 
; own mind, and he resolved to avoid society so dangerous; he 
| bade her a hurried jarewell, and rejoined the chiefs at the 
feast. 

Next morning the war party left the Marais. 
sent three monihs. 


! 
| 


They were ab- 
e They penetrated fur into the countr® of the 
Sioux, had several severe contlicts with them, tock many scalps 
and some prisoners. . 

At length they returned, and arriving at the Marais, opposite 
to the lodges of Mozojeed and his band, their successive shouts 
of triumph announced the number of scalps and prisoners they 
had taken, and then six loud and wailing cries told that the 
victory had not been bloodlessly bought. When Opeetah heard 
the first death ery—when she knew that one had fallen—she 
felt assured that it could be none other than her lover; another 
and another cry, and the conviction of his fate was planted 





| due observance of which they both well knew that his future 


deeper and deeper in he? heart. *The Twin Bird had fallen, 
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gre thought; ‘the angry Monedo has avenged the insult offered 
is shrine at the Tower Rock; the crime of which she was 
most unhappy cause, had doubtless cost Neez-Opinais his 






’ 
nile her mind was thus filled with these sad thoughts, the 
war party had crossed the Marais; they approached the lodge. 
etah arose from the mat within her lodge, where she had 
ast herself on hearing the first wailing cry for the dead; she 
roached the door; she looked forth, determined to put an 
ad instantly to every vestige of hope. 

The war party were advancing, Cheamick came first, as the 
wader of the band; histall form drawn up to its utmost height, | 
jiseye flashing with triumph, and every feature, every look and | 

tare, bespeaking the proud chief, the daring warrior, the | 
aulting conqueror. In one hand he bore his huge war club; | 
jsknotted head was foul with gore, and around its iron point, 
# lance was tangled the long black hair of a Sioux warrior, | 
ghom the Beaver had slain in single combat. In the other | 
jand he flourished his tomahawk; this, too, was red with the, 
jlood of the slain, and from the handle dangled five scalps, the | 

hies of his prowess; the spoils of warriors whom he had | 
dain. Opeetah gazed for a moment on the great war chief, as, 
jestrode proudly forward, with mingled emotions of admira- 
fon and horror; but who comes next? She gave but one glance, | 
ten with a glad shout *’Tishe! ’tis he!’ she was about to| 
sh from her lodge and throw herself on the bosom of her lover. | 
Yes, it was Neez-Opinais; he had returned safe and triumph- 
wt; for though he wielded no bloody war club or tomahawk, 

t three scalps, which hung from his belt, told that the Twin | 
bid had been brave and fortunate. Opeetah saw not the scalps, | 
de only saw the bright rejoicing eye of her lover, as it roved | 
fom object to object in search she well knew of whom; and | 
hough she checked her first impulse to rush forth and clasp 
jim to her heart, yet she saw no more ot the triumphant pro-| 
ession, she saw only Neez-Opinais, and when he passed into 
the great council lodge, she threw herself upon her mat to enjoy | 
the full flow of happiness that burst upon her heart. Yes, he 
ms safe; he would now demand Opeetah of her father; and 
though a shade of sadness came over her mind at the thought 
of parting from that beloved father, yet it was soon lost, forgot- 
wn in the delightful anticipations ot the happiness she should 
ay in the lodge of the Twin Bird. 

e warriors from the Point stayed three days with their 
ousins at the Grand Marais, and Neez-Opinais had very fre- 
went opportunities of speaking to Opeetah. At the close of 
fe third day he resolved to break the subject of his marriage 
his chief, and was only hesitating as to the manner of making 
the request. He felt that the manner had need to be very 

ded, as he was well aware that the matter of it would scarce 

very acceptable to Cheamick. That chief was a strict ob- 
server of the rules and customs of the band, and, according to | 
these, every young warrior ought to view the matter of mar- | 
fiage as a thing of small importance, and receive at any time 
any wife whom his elder relatives might select, without ven- 
turing to express a personal feeling either of pleasure or aver- 
sion. Neez-Opinais knew that his uncle would certainly 
tefuse his consent to any match which his young relative | 
might propose if he thought that he was influenced by weak | 
and foolish notions of personal preference for the individual. | 
How to make the propusal without exercising any such idea‘ 
inhis mind, was a matter of great difficulty ; and Neez-Opinais | 
had nearly determined to run the hazard of a direct proposi-| 
tion on the subject, whenthe Great Beaver entered his lodge. | 
He sat down beside Neez-Opinais, and began, without any! 
preface, ‘Neez-Opinais, you are my son; you are now a war- 
for; it is fit that you take a wife; | have spoken to my broth-| 
et Mozojeed, he has agreed to give you his daughter for a| 
wife; you will also receive with her a fitting marriage portion, | 
of such things as you may want.’ The utmost self-command | 
which Neez-Opinais possessed, scarce enabled him to receive 
FT sg with atolerable degree of that appearance of! 
indifference which he knew the Beaver would expect. He} 
tembled in every limb; and *twas only when he felt that the! 
eye of Cheamick was fixed, with no pleased expression, upon 
his changing face, that by a desperate effort he was enabled to, 
teply in a calm tone. ‘The words of my father are wise, 
Cheamick is a great chief.” The old man gazed for some mo-, 
ments upon the young warrior, but the scrutiny apparently | 
ended to his satisfaction; for at length he uttered a cold ‘Good! | 
and left the lodge. 

Neez-Opinais was but too happy in the prospect before him, , 
and he delivered himself up without reserve to the thoughts ot | 
the fatute and Opeetah. He was roused from these pleasing 
Visions by a summons to attend a council at the lodge ot 
Mozojeed. He obeyed on the instant, and entering he found a 
few of the band seated around his uncle and Mozojeed. He! 
bad scarce taken his place when Opeetah, his beloved, entered, | 
bearing a dish for the feast. With downeast looks, a glowing 
cheek, and a trembling hand the maiden placed the dish be- 
fore her father and the Great Beaver, — sat side by side at! 
the head of the lodge,) and then retired. Neez-Opinais was so | 
entirely engrossed in gazing at his future bride, that he did) 
not notice what was evident to every other person in the lodge | 
the effect which the cppearance of the Chippewa girl produc-| 
@on his uncle. Cheamick gazed upon her with looks of the | 
most intense admiration. He watched every movement—every | 
slight gesture ; and when she passed out of the lodge he uttered 
his usual interjection of satisfaction, ‘good,’ with more than! 
ordinary emphasis. The word sounded through the lodge and, 
startled every immate. _Cheamick, as if ashamed af the invol-' 
untary tribute of admiration he had payed the beautiful girl, 
growled out something about the meat whicls his brother had! 
set before him, that his exclamation might seem to be applied | 
to that. Opeetah soon entered again, and again the flashing! 
eyes of Cheamick were fixed upon her, from the moment of her, 
entrance to her final exit from the lodge. The second dish| 
Opeetah had placed directly before her lover, and as she stooped | 
to set it upon his mat, her bright eye was raised with a louk of | 
timid fondness and fixed upon his face. Neither the glance 
or its thrilling effect upon Neez-Opinais escaped the watchful 
eye of his uncle. But no opportunity was now afforded for! 











expression of his feelings; the feast began at eed ob- 
served with surprise that his uncle thou ly very tem- 
perate, now took frequent and deep draughts of the fire wa- 
ter. Its effects were soon manifest; his looks became every 
moment more dark and lowering—he spoke to no one—and 
seemed not to hear, or hearing, not to heed, any thing that 
was said around him. At last the feast was over—the pipe 
was handed round—each warrior took a few whiffs, and then 
there was a pause—while every eye turned to the chief of 
White Fish Point, expecting him to break silence. Cheamick 
made one or two efforts to speak, but he only succeeded in 
uttering a low growling sound. At ,ast Mozojeed turned to- 
wards him and said, ‘Will my brother speak—our ears are 
open.’ Cheamick, thus formally called upon, hesitated no 
longer; he sprang up—he seized the tremendous war club 
which lay at his-teet, and waving it around his head as if it 
had been a willow wand, began—‘Cheamick is a great chiel 
—he will speak—Cheamick is wise—listen!? He went on 
with an account of his late expedition against the Sioux. He 
described the manner in which his party had approached the 
hostile village, then, in louder and more vehement tones, he 
spoke of the fight—his own single combat with the war chief 
of the village—the death of the chief, and the flight of his 
warriors; he gave an account of the second attack—showed 
how he had slain the other warriors whose scalps he exhib- 
ited; next, in a calmer tone, he spoke of their return in tri- 
umph and in safety to the lodge of his brother Mozojeed. He 
paused fora few moments, then more earnestly he began a 
general eulogium on himself, told of the former war parties he. 
had led—the scalps he had taken—the wounds he had receiv- 
ed: ‘And yet,’ continued the savage orator, ‘Cheamick has no 
wife—his lodge is empty—no one dwells there but a boy,’ 
(here he threw a look of intense scorn on his nephew.) Fee!- 
ing that he had now committed himself, he proceeded with 
increased vehemence to demand Opeetah for his wife. 

This offer of marriage from the great war chief—the victo- 
rious Cheamick—now in the very height of his fame, was not 
to be rejected. Mozojeed expressed a glad assent to the 
change of parties in the proposed alliance: ‘Cheamick is a 
great Chief—Opeetah will be happy in his lodge.’ His words 
were echoed by all the council. While the head men were ex- 
pressing each in his turn their assent, Cheamick kept his eye 
tixed upon his nephew; the Twin Bird tried more than once to 
meet that frowning glance with a look of fearless pride: but 
the habits of a life are not to to be overcome in a moment.— 
His eye, despite his utmost efforts, quailed under the com- 
manding glance of his uncle; and when it came to his turn to 
speak, though he tried to utter something, yet the warrior 
who sat next to him pronounced his ‘Cheamick wise’ in a 
tone so loud that the words of Neez-Opinais were unheard, if 
indeed he spake any. . ‘ 

The marriage treaty was immediately concluded, and the 
council broke up. Neez-Opinais passed from the lodge to his 
own. He spoke to no one, either remonstrance or complaint; 
but entering in silence, he collected a few of his most valua- 
ble articles of dress; and taking his rifle, his knife, and his 
tomahawk, he went out. As he crossed the open space round 
which the lodges were built, he heard a wild shriek in the 
well-known voicé of Opeetah: yet he paused not—he did not 
even turn his head to the sound—but walking slowly to the 
wood, passed into it, and was seen no more. The wedding 
feast of Cheamick was celebrated the next day, and on the 
following morning he returned to his lodge on the Point. 

Three months passed away, and yet nothing was heard of | 
the Twin Bird, he had never been seen since the day he left his 
lodge at the Marais. Opeetah was miserable, nor was her 
husband much less so. ‘I'hat Cheamick loved her better than 
he had ever loved human being, and vastly better than he | 
would have thought possible, there can be no doubt; and had 
they wedded under other circumstances, it is possible he might 
have been as kind to her as his natural ferocious disposition 
would allow. But now his wayward temper was constantly ir- 
ritated by the thought that he was hated by his wife, and 
more, that he had sacrificed to her the son of whom he had 
been so proud. The Twin-Bird—the bravest of his young 
men—the child of his brother—the destined head of the band, 
was now an outcast—an exile, wandering no one new whith- 
er. While such thoughts were gcting ona temper naturally 
harsh and inclined to cruelty, it is not to be wondered at 
that Opeetah, whom he lodked upon as the cause of all his 
crimes, should often be treated with harshness, and sometimes 
with great brutality; yet such was not always the conduct of 
Cheamick; he would sometimes soften towards the gentle 
being ot whose happiness he had made such tearful shipwreck, 
would even try to cheer up her drooping spirits; and when it 
became evident that her health and strength were failing, 
Cheamick invited his sister, who was a widow to live in his 
lodge, that she might take from his poor fading wife those 
domestic cares and labors to which she was so evidently un- 
equal. 

Whe presence of this sister in the lodge, though it relieved 
Opeetah from any share of the domestic drudgery, was by no 
means a source of happiness to her. The Great Beaver was 
always more harsh and severe with her in the presence of 
others; and now thac they were scarce ever alone, Opeetah 
never experienced those gleams of shunshine, those drops of 
comfort, which the kindness, or rather the forbeararite, of her 
husband had afforded her. Such was the state of this family 
when one afternoon, as Cheamick sat mending his nets, his 
sister preparing their evening meal, and poor (peetah shrink- 
ing into the furthest corner of the lodge, trying to hide the 
tears which some words of scornful anger from the chief 
had made to flow; the mat which hung before the entrance of 
the lodge was drawn aside, and Neez-Opinais stood at the 
opening. He was recognised at the same moment by each of 
the inhabitants of the lodge. Cheamick seized the war club 
which lay beside him, and half rose from his seat; Opeetah 
gave one scream of surprise and terror, and then buried her 
face in the buffalo robe on which she had been reciining.— 
The old squaw looked at her nephew, and then at her brother; 











and seeing that murder was in the scowling brow of the latter, 





she fled from the lodge. Neez-Opimais paused a” moment at 
the door, then with a ealm composed steal ered the lodge, 
and ‘fixing his eye on Cheamick, he said, “The brother of my 
father is well? The Great Beaver glared with a savage eye 
upon Neez-Opinais, but scorning to be outdone in the T- 
vance of the forms of Indian politeness, replied, ‘He is -well;? 
but though these few words were uttered in a tone as indiffer- 
ent as though he addressed a perfect stranger, yet Cheamick 
could not control his manner, Every feature of his face was 
swollen with suppressed rage, and he clutched his war club; 
then loosed his hold, then: clutched it again as though he 
would crush the hard wood iniis working fingers. All this 
while Neez-Opinais appeared>pertectly calm; he had taken his 
seat right opposite to the Beaver, and returned with freedom 
and apparent ease the expressions of civility whieh the other 
forced himself from time to time to utter. The Twin Bird 
had evidently schooled his nerves forthe trial, and they did not 
fail him. Cheamick was now regaining his self-possession, 
and, proud of his triumph over his own passions, he resulved to 
display his confidence in the way whica he rightly judged 
would be most striking and least agreeable to his unwelcome 
visiter. ‘The son of my brother will smoke the peace-pipe in 
the lodge of Cheamick? the daughter of Mozojeed will light 
a pipe for her husband’s friend.” As he uttered these words, 
he turned towards the place where his poor wife lay, her 
face still hid in the buffalo robe, expecting that she would 
obey the commands thus hinted to her; but Opeetah did not 
move. He called out, ‘Opeetah!? She was still motionless. 
He spoke again, in a louder tone; the head still lay buried in 
the skin; ‘Opeetah! Vile woman arise!’ he shouted, at the 
top of his voice. ‘You will not? then lie there forever! He 
raised the war-club, which he had never laid aside since the 
entrance of Neez-Opinais; he heaved the tremendous weapon 
above his head; then, with a yell of triumphant ferocity, he 
brought it down, with the whole power of his gigantic arm 
upon the innocent head of his wife. Ina moment it wag crush- 
ed out of the very form of humanity. Cheamick stood in the 
centre of the lodge; the yell with whieh he had accompanied 
the murderous blow died away; Opeetah had never spoke or 
moved; her death must have been instantaneous. While the 
Savage stood gazing at the mangled body of hisvictim, the Twin 
Bird, who had made no effort to prevent this miserable murder, 

had taken from his pouch his flint, steel, and touchwood, and 
was apparently busied in lighting his pipe. Now he spoke: 
*‘Cheamick is brave, he has striken down an enemy; he is wise 

and hath dealt well with the bad woman.’ At the sound o 

these scornful words the Beaver turned round, and glared upon 
the speaker with a look of frenzy. With another wild cry he 
seized his war club; the terrible weapon swung above the 
head of the Twin Bird—he never moved, but continued calmly 
and deliberately to smoke his pipe; his teatures were compos- 
ed and dignified, and it was only by the glittering of his eye 
that you could see how highly he enjoyed the crimes and the 
sufferings of hisenemy. Cheamick .stood fora moment with 
his uplitted war elub, gazing upon his nephew; then he threw 
it from him, uttering a cry of mingled cespairand rage, and 
rushed ‘rom the tent. 


Two days had passed by in mourning and sorrow at White 
Fish Point; the funeral of Opeetah had been duly celebrated, 
and her grave duly honored. 


* * * > * * * 


Let us go now to the grave of Opeetah. It was covered 
with a reof of cedar bark. Neez-Opinais removed some of the 
bark, and stepping in, he laid himselt down at full length on 
the clean birch bark with which the ground was covered.— 
Then he began his death song. He told of his youth, and of 
the cruelty he had experienced from Cheamick—then he spoke 
of his fast, in a low wailing tone he confessed his crime in hav- 
ing violated the sacred rite and angered the Monedo—he mur- 
mused the name of Opeetah—then his mind seemed to wander, 
he sang a few wild notes—at last he broke forth im a lou 
voice, *Opeetah! Opeetah! I come! I come!” With these 
words he plunged a knife into his heart, and instantly expir- 
ed.—Life on the Lakes. 





OUR LOVE. 


Our love has been no summer-flower 
For joy's bright chaplet braided; 

Drooping—when tempests darkly lower, 
By grief'sbleak winter faded. 


We have not lov’d, as those who plight 
Theér troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
To tread life's path together. 


But we have lov’d, as those who tread 
The stormy path of sorrow 

With clouds o’ercast,—and cause to dread 
Yet deeper gloom to morrow. 


That thorny path, those cloudy skies, 
Have drawn our spirits nearer, 

And render’d us, by holiest ties, 
Each to the other dearer! 


Love, born in hours of joy and mirth, 
With mirth and joy may perish; 

That, to which darker days gave birth, 
Still more and more we cherish. 


[t looks beyond the clouds of time, 
Through Death's dim, shadowy portal, 
-Made, by adversity—sublime, 
By cherished hope—immortal! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


AMBITION. 


Tne night was yiciding to the clouded jnorn, 
Wien in alowly vale [saw atar 
With myriads filled one urging forth his ear, 
And towards an arduous mountain swittly borne. 
pon ifs topmost verse, where laurel grew, 


With hope and doubt his restless glance Le threw. 


Onward the vision maved ! the living crowd, 


Infatuate with wonder or with fear, 


Pursued exulting madly in the rear, 





And oft beneath the wheels submissive howed, 
To smooth the rugged path,or in their death, 
To win app. oval of the idol’s breath. { 


Elated thus, he spurned the bold ascent— 
With perils past and greater still in view, 


Nor sympathy nor sense of danger k 






Upon the eminence alone intent, 


Where waved in beauty that perenni¢ 


W hose shadowing leaves might cool hi ruing brow. 


Above. meanwhile, the early clouds dispersed, | 
And noon’s cifulvence o'er the summit beamed : 
Unearthly transport from the vision cleamed—— 

He heard the myriad’s ery more loudly burst, 

Eprang wildiy forth the laurel wreath to sever, 
And in the guiph beyond was lost forever! 
LAMED. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


ALI PACHA. 


CONDENSED FROD rill tRITISH CRITIC 


(Concluded from our last.’ 


We have not room to follow as tt deserves to be followed, 
step by step, the brave detence of the Suliotes who now, for 
nearly three years resisied the ambition of Ali. After achieve- 
ments Which will be lost in night only 


‘carent quia vate sacro’ 
the a Intrepid mountaineers were drivea from their fastnesse 39 
and Ali, wadtne through carnage, established his flag on the 
lofty summit of the citadel of Kraila. The extermination of the 
brigands of Macedonia and Thrace followed this exploit, and 
Ali led an army, execeding 80,000 men, to the gates of Phil- 
ippopolis. ‘Two thirds of the Paehas of Enropean Turkey 


were under his command, it is no matter of surprise that 
the fears of the Porte, were awakened by this mighty ar- 


hiament. 

















The progress of the Frone in Dalmatia induced hin 
to direct his views toward the Eovlish wovernment. with w h 
he kept up a communication through Lord Collingwood, ou 
commander in the Moditerran . To cou rbulanee this 
influence, Booaparte reseestablished a consul general at Janina, 
and nominided to the post M. Poogueville, a inan of learning 
and tntelliwenee, alread well aequaiited with Greeee. In 
1895 this ventlen inappearead in the court of the Vizier. | 

The dissolution of the conted ev of TS05, by the battle of 
Austerlitz, the annexation of Dalmatia and Hivria to the 
French empire, and the oceupation of the hingde nof Naples 
by its army, rndueed Alistil farther toe nt bis all 
with Bonaparte. “Phrough the titluence of the French amba 
dk he Portes he suceeded tn obtaining the Pachaship of 
lL patito for l est, thataot tine Moorea tor : ‘on son: 
ane. extowe hy \ Ws vet furtuer, ie nedifated, in ease otf a 
rupture between Russia and Turkev, the possibility o: annex. 
Ine Sarne Maura to his dominions, ana. like Perrhus. makine 
the A: rat ndeuii the io sob his power, 

The revolution at Constantinople, by whieh the weak S: lim 
was deposed, and 1 irmistice betwen Russia at Franee, 
which suspended the active operations of his European es, 
dissipated ‘ese Visions of ugurandizement. Nevertheless liu 
en leavered to obtain V ititrigdue tha Which was cenied to 
his aris; and an cnavoy was wot wantiog to solicit in th 
of the Vizier, at “Pilsit, for the possession of the Leni 
An Ltalian named Ger, formerly a monk. and chiel 


at Maite, bad been earri: dt ! to 
an interpreter. 
the Nile, he w is captured 





evot by the 


reves alter thre 





On his return to F 





into Janina. ‘There, marr 
the faith of the Prophet, a 
of Ali, underthe name of Mehemet, he 1 


p Meniiuryv to the hauropean congress, 


Ta, He CMOraced 





the contidence 


receeds as his pleni- 


The lonian Istes were ecded to rane 


. and Berthic Ys who 

was iatrusted with the government of tiem, received orders te 
ecHinte Ali, But it was not likely, tor it litde suited either} 

icy or his ambition, that the Vizier should long remain 





{ly toa power whieh had wrested from him his darling 
object. Waen Cortu was blockaded by a British squadron, he 
lirst siowegl the bitterness of his resentment. Berthier seli- 





cited aioan. Ali haughtily replied, that the Pacha oi Ja: 


’ ' 
Was neithera merehant nor a banker. He imposed extraore| 


inary duties upon the exportation of caitle and corn from Al-| 
bania, and he required prompt payment. Secretly he negotia-| 
ted wita the English, and, after the fresh revolution at Con-| 
stantiiope, his advice materially tended to the restoration of} 


peace between the British and the Turkish government. 
Atthe close of 1899, the oceupation of Zante, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, and Corigo, by the English enabled Ali to execute his! 


| bombarded and took his capital, 
} 


land Gardiki was nuimbered among the victims of her broth- his dominions he promised plunder. 


_filment, if they were violated: ‘Do what 1 command, or the with powertul effect. 


land he named the day on whieh he woul 


lualdry; it consisted 


; selt in the dedication: 


i . ee 

long meditated plans against Ibrahim the Pacha of Berat. He that it was not issued before, Ali met it at first with suppjj, 

Ibrahim himself not Jong cationsand denials, and distributed his gold with an unsparing 

after fell into his hands, and the illustrious prisoner was hand. But the Sultan refused to hear him, and denounced 
thrust intoa dungeon built under the staircase of the palace at death against any one who should plead in his behalf, 

Janina. ; Al! attempts at reconciliation being vain, Ali at last deter. 

Atter forty years the vengeance of Chainitza was gratified, mined upenly to raise the standard of revolt. To the Turks jn 

yy | To the Grecks he in- 

sarms. She did not failto remind him of bis vow, no: of timated his design of embracing Christanity: and at a genera] 

bove mecting ef the principal clhiets of both persuasions, he tapped 


‘ 
her own, nor of their mother’s wrongs. All the males : ns, h 
ten years of age were ordered to repair to Chendria. There a cask of scquins, and after its distribution, having informed 
they passed in review before the Vizier, and he minutely in- them that it was a part ot the gold which he had long presery. 
quired their age, family and profession. Six hundred and seven- | ed for the iruse, he was hailed with loud acclamations and assur. 
ty were marched into the court-yard of a khan, surrounded on ances of fidelity. , 

all sides by lotty walls. When the preparations were re ady, Notwithstanding these declarations, All, was betrayed on 
Ali place d himself in front of bis troops, and snatching a car- all sides as the troops of the Porte advanced. His army de- 








i bine trom a soldier, cried out with aloud voice ‘lh yas’ (kill.) serted their gene rals, his sons abandoned their fathe r, and the 


The Mahometans refused to execute the dreadful order; and old man was shut up with a smail band of tulluwers who yet 
it was a Greek battalion which perpetrated the horrible butche- adhered to hun, in a streng hold, called the Castle of the 
ry to the Jast individual among the prisoners. The walls of Lake. Ismael Pacha, the rival wie was already appointed to 
Gardiki were then razed to the ground; and the implacable the Viziership of Janina, and whose intrigues had undermined 
Chainiza fully consummated her revenge, by ordering the hair him at Constantinople, circulate d a report that his sons had 
of its choicest women to be cutoff in her presence, and after been put to death. With atiected indifference, or unfeigned 
treading it under foot, esnoloyed it to stulf the cusuions of her | resentment, Ali, when he heard of it, observed, “They betray. 
divan. The remnant of the miscrable inhabitants thus ex-, ed their faiher,let usthink no more of them? | 

pelled from their birth-place, were suld as slaves into distant The siege proceeded slowly; and the gold of Ali, secretly 


i countries: and an edict of the Vizier forbade the rebuilding of distributed, excited a general revolt of the Christian tribes 


a single house in Gardikisolong as his dynasty should reiguin throughout Epirus. Ali, atter an eighteen months’ siege, shook 
Epirus. the Ottoman empire to its foundation, from his singie castle, 
The magnificence of Ali's court attracted numerous travel- ‘The fears of the Divan superseded its first commander, Pacha 
lers, and the English were always distinguished by the courtee Bey, and his successor, Churchid, was instructed to negotiate, 
sy of the re ception afforded to them. More than fitteen hundred But Ali retused all accommodation till the army should come 
persons were daily entertained in the palace of Janina. At Mence its retreat, Though Ahi s sons had nominally sub- 
a splendid fete which he gave the Earl ot Guildford, the whole Mutted, they were the secret springs ot the conspiracy by Which 
repasts were served up on cold plate and in vases of crystal. their father w as huw supported. The veuieness ot Churchid 
In the vieinity of his capital he had not less than thirty seats, discovered their correspondence, and their heads were sent to 
and tosome one of these kiosks he retired every day after the Constantinople. On his return, he renewed the siege with 
fatizues of business. No one knew beforehand the spot to greater vigor than before; and the castle, though supposed to 
which he would resort. But this mystery was the result of be put out of the reach of bombardinent, wus fired and 
caprice, notot fear; tor he rode abroad attended only by asin- 1s magazines, after four days couflagration, were reduced to 
vle guard, and he admitted all persons indiscriminately to his ashe Ss. : Sane : ae 
presence. His police (if suppression of public crimes, without Amid the general distress of this protracied siege, Ali S for. 
regard tocrimes committed by the executive, to procure their titude was re markable. He shared the dangers and the privas 
suppression be the acme of a police) was admirably conducted, | Uens ot the meanest soldiers. ‘l he (Grand Seignor was in 
Robberies, unless authorized by himself, were unknown in his exorable, by any Fepresentation 10 his favor, Phe old Lion, 
dominions. Individuals were subjected to the closest obser- 4S he was termed, was at bay, lis provisions were failing, and 
vation: and not even the couriers of foreign sovereigns were |!t Was resolved to pursue him usque ad internceionem. His 
respected. Disobedience of the orders of the Vizier, be they troops were reduce d to six hundred, and the dese rtion of his 
what they might, was fatal to the oflender: and his instruc- engineer, Carctte, a Neapolitan adventurer, enabled the be- 
tions were accompanied by a threat which never failed of ful- siegers, by hiv treachery, to direct the tire of their bligatteries 
7 An cpidemy oceasioned the detection 
of the greater part of his remaining garrison. The fortress 
Inthe summer of 1816 the palace oi Janina was accidentally of Litanitza wus abandoned, and Al! was compe lled to take 
urned tothe wround. ‘lhe Vizier was at no loss how to re- refuge, with about sixty of his most resolute tullowers, in his 
citadel, a place strongly fortified both by nature and art. The 
‘tomb of his wite was in this citadel; and he had long since 
transported thither provision, lis treasure, and large stores ot 
announition. He wus cut eff irom all hope of succors, and 
Ali immediately conceived the project of rebuilding this surrounded by 25,000 men: yet he gave out that unless the 
edifice without its costing hima penny. He proceeded thus: Sultan granted him pardon and his liie, he would explode two 
he caused it tu be gencrally reported throughout all his domin- hundred thousand pounds of powder, and thus blow himself 
ions, that the anger oi Heaven had Jallen upon him, and that and all about him to atoms. 
Ali had nolonger inthe place of his birth an asylum in which! ‘This threat induced Cliurchid to open a treaty. He assured 
he could lay his head. In his distress he invited those who Ali that the Sultan had granted iis pardon, and that the fir 
were most faithful among liis vassals to come tu his assistanee, man was on the road; and he required a personal interview, as 
ld receive their offre a pledge of mutual fidelity. Night and day, Selim, the most 
pelini was filled with an im- faithful of his officers, was placed with a lighted watch near 
immense crowd, assembled trom all partsot Albania, each anxious | a train communicating with the magazine, and Ali relying up- 
for his personal satecy,to be the toremostin presenting his ree on Churehid’s knowledge of this circumstance, permitted 
puted voluntary contribution, At the outter door of the burnt) himseli tu listen to lis assuranccs. He was received and en- 
seraglio, Ali appeared seated on an old mat, his legs crossed, tertained with magnificence tor seven days. On the morning 
and his head uncovere', holding the red Albanian bonnet des- of the dth of Feb: j 7 
tined to receive the cXtorted ai 








black serpent shall bite vour eves out? 








rhis damage. 


smerito jam 
Suspectus tanquam ipse suas incenderit ades.’ 


ings. ‘The day having arrived, 





lary, it was announced to him that his par- 
is of his subjeets. Many of don had arrived, and a proposition was made that he should 
is adherents, Who were too poor tor him to expectany thing order Seiim to surrender the lighted maich, and the garrsion 
from them, had seeretly been furnished with considerable to evacuate their last entrenchment. Then, when the impe- 
sums, Which they bronghtas voluntary gilt, an xamiple of zeal rial flag waved upon the battlements, that the act of clemency 
whieh every Bey or Primate was emulous to follow. Did the would be declared to him in form. é 
offerings tall short of Ali's expectations! He was seen to 











This demand immimediately opened Ali's eves; but it was 
iy he said, had deprived theme now too late. He answered, ‘that upon quitting the fortress, 


selves even of the necessaries of lite,tovive him a proof oftheir he had ordered Selim to ob his verbal order only; that any 
devotion and attachment. j . 


cul ire it with that ot those w 





*Take,’ said he, *take back your other, though even written and signed by his own hand, would 








money; heep it ier yourown wants; what advantage can such be ineffective with that faithiul servant; and he therefore re- 
' ‘ 1 ' 5 s ons . ' , 

au triile be ty Ah, tie vietim of cele stial wrath? This was quested he might be allowed to go himselt and order him te 

suficient—the presents were doubled, nay tripled at these T 


words; and by this well acted fares 





retire.” ‘Phis permission was retused him; and a long dispute 
Aliobtained asum much followed, in which all the sagacity and address of Ali Pacha 
lorrebuilding his mag-; were of no avail. ‘The officers of the Seraskier renewed to 

him the strongest assurances, swearing even upon the Koran 
We pass over the events at Parga, which placed Ali atthe that they had no intention to deceive him. 


summit of is prosperity. 


‘ I 





more considerable than was re quired 


hificent seraghy 


All, after hesitating a long time, encouraged by a faint glim- 











{i ’ wna orar re all enn . . 7 ; i 

itis sons ana grandson were all ennobled with high titles, mering of hope, and convinced that nothing could now alter his 
ind appointed to ortant offices; and although not one in’ situation, at length made up his mind. He then drew from 
realitw, vet he mi truly consider himseit upon an equality the tolds of his vest the halt of a mng, the other half of which 





tl a sovereign in power and magnificence. Nor were 


At Vienna a poem ad been written in his. him, and that ferocious lion will be changed into a timid and 
praise:a coatot arms was ford to vone skilledin here) obedient lamb.’ At sight of this token from his master, Selim, 
Lota Lion ive field Gules embrucing three having prostrated himself, extinguished the mateh, and was 
youn Lions, tie emblem ot his dynasty. A grammar of the. instandy poniarded. 

th and Greek langueges had also been dedicated to him,' was concealed, having had the order from Ali Pacha notified 
in which the Utles ot Argh puissant, and most merciful were to them, immediately hoisted the imperial standard, and were 

lavisuly bestowed upon him, ‘The author thus expresses hime replaced by a body of Turkish troops. 
Lhe earth most Ulustriovs prince, is' lt was now noon, and Ali, who still remained in the 
y of thy neme; the lright end dazzling fameof Island ot the Lake, felt an unusual agitation, accompanied by 
thy noble virtues has reached every ear. extreme depression of spirits: he did not, however, sufier his 
Phe Porte had long ecastits eye upon Alw’s treasures; and | features to betray the internal emotions of his soul. At this 
he continued intrigues of one of his bitterest enemies, at awful moment, with a firm and courageous countenance, he 
length succeeded in procuring the edict of the Divan, or sirman- | sat surrounded by his officers, who were for the most part des- 
ly, Which proseribes the object of the Grand Seignor’s sus-| perately wounded, or worn out with fatigue and anxiety.— 
picion or avarice, Ali was aceused of high treason, and or-, Ali's frequent yawnings, however, proved that nature had not 
dered to present himself within forty days ‘at the golden resigned all herclaims upon him. But at sight of his arms, 
threshold of the gate of felicity, to plead in justification.’ It | his daggers, his pistols and blunderbuss, the stupor produced 





it- remained in Seiim’s possession: *Go,’ said he, ‘present this to 











The garrison, trom whem this murder 





gp Be . 
full of the gi 





| needs but little acquaintance with oriental history, to suppress , by over-excitement cleared from off his brow, and his eye 
The wonder rather is, |again glistened with its former tire. He was seated fronting 


our suprise at this sudden declaration. 
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the door which led to the conference-chamber, when about ed aud even unsuspected the integrity of the marriage tic, need | 
tive o'clock in the afternoon, Hassan Pacha, Omar-Bey Brioni, net bo usged 

the Selictar of Churchid Pacha and several other officers of the | 
Turkish army, entered with their suite: the gloom upon their 
countenance was of diretul presage. 


Having placed before you the duties and liabilities which 


jthe husband assumes as husband, we will now inquire into the 
The husband is liable for the debts contracted by the wife | power which he has over the person of his wife;—one of the 


he si the yrevious to the marriage. He takes the lady with all her in- most delicate questions connected with our subject. He has 
At the sight of them, j | 1 j 


; “ ri es, fi i ‘ i r real ¢ y poe Bez | 4 sh ¢ ne ¢ » Tt] 2 2sesse iy 
Ali arose with all the impetuosity of youth, and grasping one cumbrances, for good and jor ill, for weal and for woe. Bear power, but not so much as he at one time posse ssc d. Phere 
of his pistols ‘Stop! what is it you bring me » ered he to) this in mind, you young ladies, who are about to abandon your | was an era, when a wife in England was, in the view of the 


5 i veice of thunder—*The firman of his Highness: freedom, toa man who may be not quite so liberal in marriage |] 
Hassan with a Py b g 


ee } +} i > sie 
know you not his sacred characters? (showing hii the sig 


nature.)—*Y es, and 1 revere them.—*If so,’ said Hassan, 


aw, of no higher dignity, in some respeets, than a servant; 


~ +4 ’ } - 4 Es , ! . ° ° . 
ashe is in courtship; and give your credit full scope. Your but sucha time has never existed ia this country. In that 


bmi fate, perform your ablutions and make your husbands will have the debts to pay, even though the pantry |country, too, there was atime when the husband possessed, 
‘submit to your ate, periorm vo u t Sy ¢ u * sais ai me " 7 : ° a aa ra - é : a ans om é ! ley 
yrayer to God and to the Prophet: your head is demanded.’-— May sometimes suffer, or the winter's cold bite ior the want of | not only the physical strength, but le gal right to confine, and 
Ali would not permit him to conclude.*My head,’ replied he fire. And you, young gentlemen, remember it too; and when | shame to say, to chastise his wife; and this right is still claim- 


furiously, ‘is not to be delivered up so easily? ‘These words, you set out in search of her whom you would make your com- jed and enforced in the lower 


uttered with astonishing quickness, were accompanied by a 
pistol-ball, by which Hassan’s thigh was broken. With the 


ranks of society there, It is 


panion through lite, see that her debts do not indicate an ex= | almost incomprehensible that a state of laws should ever have 


. . . ' . . . . . 
sae A . . ravagance Which will embitter the days you expect to be jexisted in ae y aspiring to any rank in the scale of civ- 
Ppidity of lightning Ali drew forth his other pistols with travaga ' ys ) | cx 1 a country aspiring to any rank in th ca i civ 
r h he shot two nore of his adversaries dead upon the spot, doubly happy, when passed in her society. And you who lization, which would permit to a husband a right, denied to 
which he sh« Si i . 
and already had leveled his blunderbuss loaded with slugs, may have a young lady in your nebt, dear in mind, that when [all other persons except a parent or a master, to lay violent 


when the Selictar in the midst of the affray (for Ali’s adherents) she marries 
defended their master with the utiost fury) shot him in the 
abdomen. Another ball struck him in the breast, and he fell, 
erving out to one of his Sicaires, ‘Go, my friend, despatch 


» if such debts be not collected during the existence | hands on another, and that other a female, and his wife! It 
of the marriage, it may happen that they never can be; would be difficult to decide whether the makers of the law, or 
for after her death or divorce trom her husband, he is no longer jim who would act under it, should receive the larger share of 


Vie » ly rre yf . ' he ode ever * the 
poor Vasiliki, that these dogs may not protane her beauteous| table. ibhorrence ang contempt. In the midst, however, of the 


form.’? Scarcely had he uttered these words when he expired, | | 
after having killed or wounded four of the principal officers of with necessaries, suitable to her situation and his condition in | 
x : hoe ; ° ! = . RTS > eye ? : ; _ 
the Turkish army. Many of his tuilow ers had tallen by his life; that is, with food, clothir 
side before the apartment was in possession of their arene 
i is head, being separated from his body and embalmec 3 ; 
ries. His head, being separatec dy 2 . Dea ne gdaean ie Sereyganlh ye hycmicr 2 Bigot 
was the next day sent to Constantinople by Churchid Pacha, It quisition 1s so plainly consistent with, and demanded by, every 
arrived there on the 23d February; the Sultan had it carried to principle of the most common justice, that to give a reason for 
the seraglio, where it was shown to the Divan, after which it) it would be usclessly consuming time. Her duties and ser- 
was promenaded in triumph though the capital, the whole 
population of which, intoxicated with joy, were anxious - 

? features which when animated, had inspired so much ‘ ‘ ; : bie sheath 
meueee. taiaree whees oe Dace I al of the case, indeed, of any kind, which will induce courts of justice to 
terror. It was afterwards exhibited at the grand portal of the ’ ; J : or 
seraclio, with the decree of death atlixed by the side of it. swerve from compelling him to give them. ‘There are cases, 
s a ny es 7 ‘ é pe ; : ‘ a l 

Thus ended one of the most extraordinary men, whether we however, in which he is absolved from liability. For instance, 
consider his talents, bis crimes or hiv achievements, whom our if the wife of a man whose income is but barely five hundred 
days have produced. 


vices present an insuperable claim upon his protection and sup- 
port, and no act of his can shake it off. It must be a strong 


dollars a year, make purchases entirely inconsistent with her 
situation in lite, and more LVecoming the wife of a man with | 
}an income of five thousand dollars a year, the law will not 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. | compel the husband to pay the debt; because it will not en- | 
| 


——— | courage acts which lead to an injury to an individual, or a bad 








2 = a . state of things in community. ‘lhe husband is bound, as lone 
NS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. * hings in community usbat ound, as long 

TAREE See as the wife remains with him, to provide for her in his family; 
and, on the other hand, while he does so, and is not guilty of 

BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 


any cruelty, she is bound to stay with him, and he cannot be 
{| forced to provide for her elsewhere, if she chooses to leave 

‘ + ar . 7 . ishts| hi: “he abandons her, or they separate by consent, without 
What now shail operate to deprive a woman of these rights him, Ifhe aba s her, y separ J sent, 


The next liability of the husband, is, to provide his wife | strange infat 








“er Py * ¥ o . meyer ert or intainance: if _ op le rg ay 

which a benignant s¢nse of justice has provided for her? A) any — for her maintainance; or if he sends hie r away, 
N 4 } ic lis » » eC eSsss 3 9 3 cre , » 

few words will suflice to explain. Ifa husband leave a will,, he is liable for her necessaries, and he sends credit with her to 


tion which possessed the minds of the judges 


‘of our motheBeountry, it was perceived that a check was ne- 
ig, and other things in accor- |cessary upon’men, who under the dominion of passion, could 
dance with the station which ie holds in society. ‘This re- | commit the grossest acts, and justify themselves under a right 


solemnly recognized by the supreme law of theirland. The 


word moderate was, therefore, introduced to limit and modify 
the power of chastisement of the husband. This does not help 
the matter. Is a wife a servant thata husband should be 
legally authorized to chastise her? Or is she no better than a 
man’s dog which he may strike? It would scem that once she 
was so regarded. 

It came also to be a settled rule, that a husband should not 
chastise his wife with a stick larger than his little finger! I 
am very much inclined to think, that those same judges who 
recognized this mest unnatural right in the husband, were 
ashamed of themselves while they did so. Otherwise why 
should they say that the punishment should be moderate, and 
that the stick used should be no bigger than the husband’s 
little finger? both of which limitations sound very much like 
apologies for recognizing the right at all. Whether the stick 
should be no larger than the upper or lower part of the hus+ 
band’s little finger, or whether it should be no larger at the 
big end than the little or big end of his little finger, 1 am un- 
able to say. One thing is certain, that in the times when 
husbands had the right to flagellate their wives it was an ob- 
ject of no little importance to a lady, when wooed by a gen- 


by which he gives real estate to the wife, it shall be considered that extent. But if she eloped from him, though it be not ; Henan, to examine his little finger with considerable scrutiny, 


as in lien of her dower, unless he declared otherwise, or she | criminally, she forfeits all claim upon his protection, and | and take good care that he should have one of as diminutive 


° . Thi , ve ives cr i 2 rife afte rards. “ives i ‘ is ty a6 TT > 2 ¢ oo) 
refuse to take itas such, and prefer to accept herdower. This) whoever gives credit to the wife afterwards, gives it at his | proportions as possible. But as 


: i peril. They never can compel the husband to payment, un- 
is one bar. : ¢ 


A jointure is another, A jointure is where a lady, in con-| less he receive his = — ™ “= “ye . pte 
templation of marriage, receives from her intended husband whether, if the hae ee ay - : i av toes again, | 
iy real or personal estate, in discharge of her claim of dower. , and her husband reluses > Seer ier, he is then bound for 
When she receives this, she cannot afterwards, upon the death | her necessaries. Ihe doctrine now appears to be that he is; 


ar 


wll the ladies could not get 
gentlemen with delicate little fingers, it was, probably, some- 
times a pretty hard case with some of them. Be it as it may, 
the existence of the right at any time is one of the blackest 
stains that could be fixed on the law of any country. If there 
is one act of which man, bad as he is, could be guilty, which 


of her husband, set up a claim for dower: for it is considered | and he should be, for the SS not ae that m were forever degrade him toa level with the beasts of the 
that the great object of dower—the support of the widow—is human disposition, which would lead a man to drive from his earth, it is, under any circumstances, except of most impera- 


i jointure | door the repentant sufferer of a momentary indiscretion, 
attained by the jointure. 


These two causes which operate to deprive a woman of her 


it has also been a debatable point, whether, if a husband | Alas, for the gallantry of a system of | 


tive self defence, to lay his hands in violence on a woman. 


aws which would not 


dower, are founded on reasons of expediency; there are others,| were to turna wife out of doors, and prohibit all persons from |set the seal of its sternest reprobation on an act so disgraceful 
r : H | } > > P i : g * ‘Tr necesee: e . 2 « a ¢ ' 
which look to the higher interests of the social compact, and| trusting her, he w ould still be liable for her necessaries. It |to the character of manhood! 


which are based upon those elevated principles of morality, 
which require of every member of society, a due regard and} outrageous act he ought to be made to pay double for every 


is now settled that he would be. In my opinion, jor such an | In the reign of Charles II, however, wives began to receive 


a more liberal treatment. heir rights were better understood 


respect for the preservation of a pure and healthy condition | thing his wife gets, and be put in the pillory in addition. So! than before. They assumed more the character of compan- 
€ th blie heart. Asone means, and I may say the best,! strongly does the law lean to compelling the husband to take ions, than of servants to their husbands, as they ever do in 
ot the pubile heal. “45 sie . . } sah hs o- ° - a . é se ape + 
fon off ie this object, the lav requires the sanctity of the} due care of his wife, that it will force him to pay for her sup- jcommunitics where men are men and not brutes. It was only 
or eifecting 1S ON) 9 : | ¢ : at fe ] : j ] rss 
: j ae . > . : » renders his house unfit for a modest womar -On- | necessary : ovation on the « rde ; ‘ 
marriage union to be held inviolate. It cannot, under any | port, if he renders his | an to con- | necessary for one inn 1 the old order of things to be 


‘yj ¥ | 93 1e ] she seeks ¢ » eleewhere 
circumstances, countenance even the smallest unfaithfulness| tinue in, and she seeks a home elsewhere. 


to the sacred obligations of the marriage contract. Whena! I trust that after this insight into the protection Which the 
wife, in an evil hour, willfully or misguidedly, swerves from law throws over the ay oe portion of creation, the 
the allegiance of virtue and love, which, by common consent, | ladies will be eae" “4 admit t werhiie is something to 
by law, and by every consideration, present and future, she| compensate them for the deprivation of those rights and priv- 


owes to him whois her only legitimate protector and friend,| ileges which are denied to them. I trust that they will see 


| 
the law, to the just contumely of the world, superadds its| reason to be gratified at — rise a Seas HN above 
frown, and takes from her, in her guilty hour, those rights and | all others, their sex is honored aie protected, not only by the 
immunities with which it had invested her, in her hour of} force of public feeling, but by the sturdy and efficient arm of 
fidelity to her nuptial vows. Therefore, when a wife deserts, the law. But there is still more to make ton satisfied with 
her husband for the embrace of guilt, and gives his name, to! the laws under which they wth! The husband has not only 
preserve which unstained, she should be ever ready to stake! to provide for his wife, pay her debts, and sometimes put up 
herall,even to her life, to be a by-word of shame to the world, | with more than is exactly agreeable or comfortable, but if her 
the law will shut hier out forever from demanding any part of} ladyship sees fit to commit any wrong against her neighbor, 
the estate of him whose heart she has perhaps crushed with! or offence against the law, where damages can be recover- 
the weight of her own voluntary infamy. So, if she have! ed in the one case or a fine inflicted in the other, he has to 
been divorced from her husband for her own fault, she shall bear with her; and if he is unable to pay, and imprisonment 
have nothing of his estate, though she ask it with the last breath; becomes necessary to compel payment, he is obliged to take 
of a starved existence. up lodgings in a house with iron doors and barred windows, 

The next point to which I ask your attention, is, the duties| while she is free, fora matter in which in all probability he 
and liabilities, which the husband assumes as husband. The) had not the least concern. If however, the offence is of such 
first duty which the law, as well as the good of society, re-| magnitude as to be punishable criminally, the lady alone is 
quires, is absolute, unchanging fidelity in the husband as welll to suffer, unless it is shown that she acted under the coer- 
as the wife. AsI before remarked, it will not countenance in| cion or approbation of her husband, evidenced by the fact 
either party, the slightest deviation from this, the very polar that the offence was committed in his presence or by his com- 
star of the marriage institution. I need not dwell on this point,, mand: in which case courts have gone so far as to excuse the 
for in our land it is hoped the necessity of preserving untouch-! wife from punishment for theft. 





made, for one ray of light to break in upon the darkness which 
hung over the condition of the gentler sex, to scatter to the 
winds the enslaving doctrines which gave to him, who should 
be the protector and defender of woman, the right to become 
her tyrant and persecutor. No such right can ever be estab- 
lished in our land, until society shall have receded to a state of 
absolute barbarism. 

But though the law at present acknowledges no right in the 
husband to strike his wife, yet it gives him power, if she elopes 
from him without cause, to seize upon her person and bring her 
home; and it is said, that he may imprison her to prevent her 
going off, and also to prevent her from destroying and squan- 
dering his property; but a court will never take away a wife 
from a friend to whom she has fled to escape the efieet of her 
husband’s brutality, and order her to be delivered to him. 

[Errata.—In the first paragraph of Mr. Drake's article in our last,—for 
sdas’ read dos; for ‘Caunte’ read Canute.) 
(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





T 


PurstoLogy.—The object of physiology is, by the diligent 
examination of the phenomena of life, to ascertain the laws 
which regulate those phenomena, both as they apply to the 
individual beings endowed with life, and also as they relate 
to the various assemblages that constitute the species, the gen- 
era, the families, the orders, and the classes of those beings; 
and, lastly, as they concern the whole collective union of the 
| organized world. 
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LA SONNAMBULA—MR,. AND MRS. WOOD—MR. BROUGH. 


La Sonnampua was written by Vincenzio Bellini, several 
years ago. It was originally produced with great effect in 
Italy, and has been successively given at various theatres on the 
continent of Europe, with distinguished and increasing ap- 
plause. The admiration which Madame Malibran excited in 
the Italian cities, by her personation of the Somnambulist, | 


amounted almost to positive idolatry. 


one night, has she been called out to be overwhelmed with 
demonstrations of the furious joy and tumultuous delight of 
She has also maddened a phlegmatic London 
audience by her appearance in the English adaptation of the 
opera. In our own country, Mrs. Wood produced an effect 
scarcely inferior comparatively, but positively equal, the dif- 


her hearers. 


ference of national temperament considered. 


and profuse tears, have attended her personatio f Amina. 


The English translation does not rise to that 


identification with the gems which enclose it. 


cy of barbarisms. 


low one another in easy and natural sequence. 


maiden’s expected betrothal to Elvino. 


with any improvement. 


notes of Mrs. Wood’s voice. After these love 


the swains, by his elegant attentions to the village belles. 


go that he may know it when it visits him. 


been absent from his native home since childhood. 


Full twelve times, in 


Deafening and 
unremitting plaudits, actual bravos, waving of handkerchiefs, 


de of litera- 
ture which would confer on it the privilege of commanding 
critical notice; bvt, to borrow a figure, ‘like flies preserved in 
amber,’ it receives undue valuation from its connexion and 
Sufficient it is 
to say, that, in general, it is irredeemably vile: rhetoric, gram- 
mar, sense, and other poetical requisites, are frequently set at 
defiance; and, we regret to add, very little endeavor was 
evinced, on the part of the performers, to rectify the redundan- 
In the original, the poetry is doubtless 
beautiful, for it is by Felice Romani, a poct of established fame. 
The plot is simple, striking, and attractive; the incidents fol- 
The piece 
opens by the arrival of various peasants before the cottage of 
Dame Theresa, of whom Amina is the adopted child; they 
commence congratulatory songs on the occasion of the young 
Among them, how- 
ever, is an exception to those who partake of the general joy. 
This is Lisa, mine hostess of the Golden Fleece of the village. 
She had been once addressed or smiled upon by Elvino, who, 
however, had transferred his affections to her more favored 
rival. This preference had of course engendered fierce hate 
and bitter jealousy in the bosom of the slighted fair one, which 
were not mitigated by the attentions of Alessio, a peasant, 
which character is first introduced in the English copy, but not 
After several beautiful and charac- 
teristic choruses, Amina enters from the cottage, with the good 
Dame Theresa, and sings a salutatory recitation, and a charm- 
ing aria, ‘While this heart its joy revealing.’ The notary and 
Elvino then arrive, and the lovers are betrothed; which cir- 
cumstance happily gives rise to the duett, *Take this ring,’ 
replete with exquisite amatory tenderness. The duett ‘Oh, I 
cannot give expression,” follows; the minor movement of which 
is delivered by Amina with the utmost intensity of overpower- 
ing joy; and it affords full display for the rich, racy, contralto 
matters are 
settled, ‘a gay spark’ appears, having just arrived at the village, 
and inquires, thow far off is the castle,’ and is informed that he 
cannot reach it that night, whereupon he agrees to pass the 
night at the Golden Fleece. The new comer is conversant 
with the localities of the place, and sings the aria, ‘As I view 
these scenes so charming;’ apostrophises Amina, as ‘Maid, 
those bright eyes,’ and excites some heart-burning envy among 
The 
curiosity of all is fully excited as to the real character of the 
stranger, who now is about to retire to the best room in the 
Golden Fleece, conducted by Lisa, when some one, to the 
chagrin of the hostess, remonstrates against putting the gentle- 
man in the haunted chamber, which it appeared was honored 
by the visits ofadireful ghost. The stranger determines, maugre 
the remonstrances of the villagers, to possess himself of the 
choice apartment, and only requests a description of the spirit, 
Here follows a 
graphical and stirring account of the spectre and its concomi- 
tant horrors, sung by all the characters huddled together in an 
agony of fear; the bold traveller assuring them the while, that 
he will watch with pleasure for the object of their terrors. 
He retires to the frightful precincts, and Alessio finds out, with 
impertinent curiosity, the real rank of the stranger, who is 
Count Rodolpho, the hereditary lord of the peasants, who had 
The peas- 
ants, hereupon, are going to pay their respects to their newly 
arrived master, when they are arrested at the door of the inn 
by Lisa, who informs them that his Lordship had retired for 
the night. They then separate, with the understanding that 
they are to assemble at the earliest dawn of day to greet him. 

The second act opens with a scene discovering the haunted 
chamber. His lordship enters, and has laid aside his hat and 
sword, when Lisa appears, determined to be the first to give 
him his title. On finding himself known, tae nobleman begins 
to display some gallantry, in defiance of the hostess’ protesta- 
tions; when she, affrighted by the noise of footsteps, breaks 


from him, and runs to secrete herself. The ghost now enters, 
which it appears is Amina, walking in her sleep, and wrapped 
in her night dress. The somnambulist is dreaming of Elvino 
and love, and the spirit of her recitation and song may readily 
be imagined. A duett, beautifully interesting in music and 
situation, ensues, in which Amina, still asleep, imagines herself 
at the altar, and that her lover is at her side. The Count ap- 
pears at first disposed to take advantage of the situation, and 
indulge a lover’s privileges; but, after reflection, he leaves the 
unconscious maiden, to enjoy himself the beauties ofa moonlight 
stroll. Lisa, who had witnessed the apparently equivocal scene, 
had,during it, made her escape with words of threatening import. 
With the cherished name of Elvino on her lips, Amina retires 
to the bed onthe stage. ‘I'he earliest dawn of morning is sup- 
ber, to profler their humble salutations. Half afraid to approach, 
they singa chorus, ‘With respect when we have told him;? but 
on approaching near to the bed, they discover that *’tis a wo- 





man! During their doubts and surmises, Elvino’s voice is 
heard, saying to Lisa, *Thou speakest falsely ;? he hurries in, 
and discovers, tohis horror and shame, his beloved asleep. The 
loud notes of surprise, by all present, awake the gentle slum- 
berer, who starts up and stares wildly round. On learning 
Elvino’s accusations, she repels them with the pride of con- 
scious virtue; but, on hearing his reproaches and meeting his 
repulses, she shrieks wildly, and rushes into her mother’s arms. 
At this point, Mrs. Wood's acting is terrific, so much so that 
young ladies have fainted. A slow movement follows, in which 
Amina, kneeling, reiterates again and again her innocence, 
and Elvino laments his fate, and continues inexorable. The 
power of music over dialogue is fully shown in the prolonga- 
tion and sustaining of the interest during a considerable time; 
the sentiments and action consisting of simple repetitions of 
the same idea. The last movement now occurs, in which, 
after a brief and exquisite passage as a duet, Amina, frantic, 
pursues her unrelenting lover with tears protesting her in- 
nocence, and finally rushes out after him, shrieking unremit- 
tingly. 

Words spoken must sometimes yield to language set to 
music, to express with adequate power many passions, and to 
enforce and heighten certain dramatic situations. The supe- 
riority of language wedded to music, apart from the additional 
beauty of true musical sounds, consists in the splendid and 
unequaled facility of combination which this union confers. 
On the stage, the speaking of a number of persons simultane- 
ously, in the same sentiment, would at least be ineffective; 
multiply the sentiments, and it would be utterly ridiculous. 
The same simultaneous multiplication of expressed ideas, af- 
forded through the medium of music, is, on the contrary, one 
of its highest charms, as well as its striking peculiarity; for a 
new set of pleasurable emotions is created by the ability to 
grasp with the intellect and imbibe with the ear, at one instant, 
a complication of many different or clashing sentiments and 
agreeably harmonious sounds. Thus we have at the same mo- 
ment, distinctly and comprehensively, the surprise, grief, shame, 
and incredulity, of Elvino; the prayers, protestations, and wild 
energy, of Amina; the maternal tenderness and subdued emo- 
tions of her mother; the bitter exultation of Lisa; and the pity 
or disdain of all the villagers. Nor do the repetition of expres- 
sions, and the long continuance of action somewhat unvaried, 
detract from the general effect and impression; the reverse is 
the case, for the irresistible influence is increased every moment 
during the progression cf the scene,and consummated when 
the sympathetic feelings of the audience are wrought upon with 
a degree of intensity absolutely painful. At this stage of the 
performance, many a moistened eye and bedewed cheek at- 
tested the affecting and subduing character of the representa- 
tion; and many a graceful, sensitive girl has been actually 
overcome with emotion. . 


In the last act, the scene represents, in the back ground, a 
mill, from an upper story of which is thrown a bridge, very 
narrow and much decayed, to arocky pathway, exhibiting be- 
tween a dizzy height. The act opens with a beautiful chorus, 
which, however, did not excite much notice; for, being divest- 
ed of principal characters, it had, with the mass of hearers, no 
centre ofattraction. In this, the villagers decide upon asking 
explanations from Count Rodolpho, as to the late disaster. A 
scene follows, between the sorrowing maiden and mother; and 
the Count enters, and promises to dispel the mystery; and, after 
his disappearance, Elvino mourns in song his unhappy lot. He 
then addresses Amina in the strain, ‘See these looks so fraught 
with sadness.’ 
claims to his love, but the swain continues unrelenting, and 
takes leave of her, after having wrested the ring, his present, 
from her finger, with the air, ‘Still so gently o’er me stealing.’ 
In this last aria, and the preceding song, Mr. Wood redeems him- 
self from the charge of having a frigid style of singing: the tones 
of his voice were the concentration of utter anguish; and his 
expression of the words, ‘False one, I fondly love thee still,’ 
was perfect. The deserted Amina now enters the mill, there 
to forget her sorrows in sleep. Elvino, spite of Count Rodol- 





posed to have arrived, and the villagers enter the Count’s cham- 


. ° ! 
The villagers now crowd in, and assert Amina’s 


; a 
to Lisa, and the villagers are beginning to express their joy 
when Dame Theresa appears, and requests them not to disurb 
ithe repose of Amina. Seeing the new couple, she atiffes Elyj- 
| no’s revived flame, and renews his anguish, by producing proofs 
‘of Lisa’s inconstancy, in the shape of a shawl whieh was left 
by the hostess, when she escaped from the Count’s caresses, 
The nobleman hereupon reassures Elvino of his true love’s in. 
|nocence, and produces the required proof, by directing general 
observation to an upper door of the mill, from which, to the 
‘horror of all, Amina issues asleep, with a light in her hand, and 
| proceeds to thread the crazy-bridge. The crowd remains mo- 
tionless, lest by awaking her they should cause her destruction. 
The bridge apparently bends and breaks, falling a slight dis- 
tance, accompanied bya cry of terror on the part of the villagers, 
and audible demonstrations of real fear from many of the un- 
initiated spectators. ‘She is saved,’ however, and continues 
iher perilous path, and, after a prolonged and exciting suspense, 
_the fair wanderer arrives safely from the perilous height. Stil] 
‘dreaming, she begins a scena and recitative, in which she paints 
her love, her devotion, and her blasted hopes; and, sitting on 
ithe ground, she wildly kisses the flowers which Elvino had 
| given her, and prays for his happiness. Finally, she imagines 
|herself restored to his confidence and affection, demands the 
jring, which is accordingly placed by the delighted lover on her 
finger, and, with a gush of unbounded joy, she gradually re- 
turns to consciousness, while the villagers pour out in song their 
acclamations. The various airs heard throughout the opera 
are introduced into the situation with masterly skill, as she 
recapitulates the scenes which she had passed with her lover, 
whether of sorrow or of joy; and an epitome of the incidents is 
rehearsed in her dreamy imaginings. The sequel is of course 
all happiness. 

The merit of the music of this opera is fully confirmed by its 
popularity. It has, in general, no very high claims to scientific 
involutions, but the chaste and comprehensive ideas and melo- 
dies constitute irresist'ble claims on the musical sympathies of 
all hearers. The harmonies are sweet and flowery, but un- 
marked by vigorous originality. The same flow of ideas, or- 
chestral coloring, and musical peculiarities, distinguishable in 
Romeo e Giulietta, Norma, I Puritani, and other works from 
the same pen, are «discernible in this. There exists the same 

ower to charm, but not with effects entirely new or unattempt- 
ed. The composer is dead—his works will live. 

Mrs. Wood assumed a new position in the musical scale, by 
her personation of Amina. Her other characters displayed no 
field for her tragic powers, nor did the music make adequate 
requisition upon her various vocal capabilities. Her voice 
combines all the requisites of power, sweetness, and extent, and 
she appears to have unlimited control over it, in the execution 
of the greatest difficulties. TTosay that she stands alone among 
English female vocalists, is faint praise. 

There is much dissimilarity of opinion as to Mr. Wood's 
powers; his popularity, however, is clearly established. 

Mr. Brough, who personated Count Rodolpho, has a rich 
decided bass voice, though he lacks skill and command wa 


it; nor dues he understand how to make it tell with the best 
effect. 


a] 


The constant and brilliant success which has attended these 
artists, leaves no doubt as to the existence of musical taste in 
our country, which will be elicited if the attraction be suffi- 
cient. We may now safely look for a periodical operatic ban- 


quet in the eastern cities, which in time may extend itself over 
the wide west. 





TEXAS, 


Accounts of numerous volunteers in the cause of Texas 
reach us daily. Colonel Wilson, of Lexington, Kentucky, has 
command of a handsome and well disciplined corps, styled 
‘The Ladies’ Legion.» They proceeded south on Saturday 
jlast. A company of about a hundred young men, under the 
command of Mr. Allen, late editor of the Republican, recently 
left this city, with the hearty wishes of thousands for their suc- 
jcess. General Ball, (formerly of the United States,) surrea- 
dered his battalion, of two hundred and fifty men, to a much 
| inferior number of Texans, without striking a blow. The army 
| of the latter are in hot pursuit of their enemies, and expect to 
overtake them at Alamo. We may anticipate important news 


| from that quarter in a few days. 











CONGRESS, 
| Nothing of importance has been recently transacted. Mr. 
Calhoun’s incendiary publication bill has passed the Senate by 
the casting vote of the Vice President. The house is engaged 
upon the subject of fortifications and the Creek war. A bill 
for the reorganization of the post office department has been 
ordered to a third reading. 

A billauthorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 


the Louisville and Portland canal has been ordered to a third 
reading in the Senate. 





Cooney Burr is lying dangerously ill, at his residence im 





pho’s earnest remonstrances and explanations, offers his hand 


New York, 
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Sxetcnes oF SwitzeRLanp. Byan American. Two vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 1836. 


Notwithstanding the declension of Cooper's reputation, since 
he left his native soil to court romance in foreign lands, the 
public are still unwilling to believe that the genius which 
bodied forth the Spy and the Red Rover, is exhausted of its 
vigor and its wealth. ‘The announcement of a work from his 
pen still excites high expectation; too high, indeed, for any 
author uniformly to equal. Thus, in one sense, his fame itse!f 
destroys its own increase. Each offspring of his mind must 
bear the giant dimensions, the symmetry and beauty of former 
productions, else admiration turns to apathy, and expectation 
to disappointment, 

In the field of fact upon which Cooper has essayed, the 
reader not only anticipates faithful outlines of things, and vivid 
representations of the picturesque, but accurate portraits of 
national customs, manners, and feelings. From the Sketches 
of Switzerland, he will not find expectation realized. Splendid 
as have been the creations of this author’s fancy, when nature 
and truth are before him, he fails in this instance to portray 
them with force or spirit. His style never evinced nice judg- 
ment in the selection of words, or in the structure of sentences; 
this blemish is more than usually apparent in these volumes; 
and that is not the least defect of the sketches. We rise from 
a perusal of them, with a feeling that our journey has been a 
sleepy one; we have but half seen and half heard, and the end 
is rather arelief from wearisome travel, than a point arrived at 
where we mav take a retrospect, bringing consciousness of 
instruction and sensations of delight. 

Yet the volumes are not of course without passages of energy 
and beauty; though their occurrence is not predominant. The 
most striking deficiency is, that utility—the conveyance of real 
knowledge, appertaining to a tour through a country which na- 
ture has made unique, and the present condition and history of 
its people deeply interesting—has been left out of view. It is 
indeed a difficult task to reach the standard of excellence, in| 
this department of literature, which is held up in the works of 
several modern travellers. Cooper, in the performance before 
us, has not attained it. Both information and amusement may 
be gleaned from his pages, but the harvest is far from abundant. 


‘Nimrop’s Huntixe Tours’—is a collection of facts concern- 
ing the practical lovers of horses and dogs and all things per- 
taining unto them in the several counties of England. The 
letters originally appeared in the Sporting Magazine, and are 
republished in this country by the Careys. To say that these | 
volumes evince long experience and profound knowledge of | 
the subjects they embrace; with literary tact, wit, and humor} 
is affording the uninitiated a very faint idea of their individuali- 
ty and uncommon merit. A thousand matters must lose their 
interest from importation: doubtless none can well appreciate 
the truth and vividness of the sketches of scenery, sporting char- 
acters, qualities and breeds of sporting animals, except those 
who have trodden the ground and surveyed with an artist's 
eye. The utility of many things upon which this writer lays 
stress, in common with many of the turf and the chase, may 
well be disputed. We mean to disparage none of his rules or 
maxims: but it is rather amusing to find an authur through two 
volumes, relating particulars of hunting, and of men and beasts 
engaged in it, with a pleasant gravity, that seems to assure the 
reader of its being the most noble and useful employment on 
earth. 

The lives and habits of English sportsmen are here laid open 
to us: merry fellows they must be indeed and some of the 
most valuable members of society :—Mr. Osbaldeston, for in- 
stance; who ‘hunts his own pack, six daysin the week ;’ Sir 
Henry Goodricke ‘who never misses a day with his hounds;? 
Mr. Matthew Wilkinson who ‘boasts no scholastic education, 
no collegiate reading,’ who ‘neither appears to be much under 
the discipline of art: but of this may be proud—he keeps a 
pack of hounds etc,’ and others of the same stamp. Of the 
treatment of the latter gentleman’s hounds, we are told thai to 
some he will give as much as they can eat ‘of a good sirloin of 
beef or leg of mutton from his own table,’ and ‘that, although 
he keeps ten or twelve cows, the whelps in the spring have all 


the best milk, and nothing but sky-blue is allowed for the 
house !? 





Ranvom Reconrections or THE House or Commons, from the 
year 1830 to 1835, ‘by one or No party,’ and of the House or 
Lorps during that period, by the same author, are the titles of 
two volumes recently issued by Carey & Hart. They are from 
a liberal and master hand. Political observation, rhetorical 
knowledge, and nice discrimination of character, are the solid 
recommendations of these books. They abound with good 


humor and fluent wit; and on every account, should be read 
as accurate views of all the leading statesmen and parliamen- 
tary orators of England, who at present wield the destinies of 
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Tue favorable greeting of our contemporaries is cordially 
and gratefully reciprocated. To ‘endeavor deeds to match 
their words,’ is our resolution: let time show its value. 


June.—This is the loveliest month of our western year. True, 
the sun has approached our zone, and, in unclouded mid-day, 
his beams drive us to any spot where the breeze and shade are 
found; but the season has a thousand charms, in its clear sky 
and balmy airs, its flowers and delicate fruits, and the evidences 
of happy vitality which nature every where displays. The 
uncertainty of May, wavering between the lingering blast of 
winter and the vernal gale, has passed, and we perceive around 
the certain growth of grain and fruits to sustainand gladden by 
their future abundance the hearts of all. ‘This is a time when 
the anxious citizen, confined by the duties of his occupation, 
envies those who can forsake at will the precinctsof the town: 
or the rustic, who, far happier, sees the increasing rewards of 
his labor, and enjoys the verdure and the fragrance of his own 
teeming fields. 

Yet few have cares so engrossing that, with the sun at morn- 
ing, or in the evening twilight, they may not go forth for an 
hour to the hills, the woods, or the river’s bank, and see them 
in their freshness and beauty. How often has the verse of the 
bard, or the philosopher’s precept, invited us now to the con- 
templation of nature? It would seem that, under the influence 
of sentiments which the prospect of rural scenes affords, scarce- 
ly an unworthy thought could enter the breast. In the forest- 
covered hill which rears its lofty brow before us, or the modest 
wild flower that trembles at our fect—in the voice of the joyous 
bird, or the murmur of the stream—we find a charm which not 
only wings fancy with delight, but carries a perfect moral to 
the mind, which may improve and elevate all its reflections. 
Experience proves that to cultivate taste for rural pleasures, 
while it invigorates the body, has also the happiest effect upon 
the feelings and the understanding. 

That system of education is far from correct, which incul- 
cates knowledge without infusing an enlightened love for natu- 
ral objects of beauty or sublimity. Pastoral and agricultural 
nations have always been the most virtuous. ‘The spirit of 
creation, undisguised by art, holds a magic wand, to touch the 
soul with tranquil yet abiding pleasure, and the heart with in- 
nocent and noble impulses. 

We behold at hand all that we commend, and our city may 
now invite strangers to view it, with assurance of their pleas- 
ure. Its skies are clear and healthful; its noble river sweeps 
by with abundant waters, and its high-lands stand around 
waving their luxuriant woods. Soon the heats of mid-summer 
will oppress us: the wise, if they may, will improve the pass- 
ing hours. 





TiTLe oF THE Peop.e or ‘Texas.—On the name by which the 
inhabitants of this country should be designated, some diversi- 
ty of opinion hasarisen. Tezians isthe one most in vogue, and 
various reasons are given for its adoption—none of thei, in our 
humble opinion, tenable. The editor of the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette prefers this word, because we say Parisians, and Braziliang, 
and calls these examples proofs of his assumption. Let us pre- 
sume that he wrote in haste, for there is no analogy whatever 
in the case. Paris—Paristans; Brazil—Brazilians; Texas— 
and by his rule, Texasians. The editor of the Daily Gazette 
thinks Terans the true name, and his analogy is equally unfor- 
tunate. Romans, Americans, Tuscans, are the words he cites; 
and it is impossible to bring them under one head: Rome, 
America, Tuscany, have each a different termination, and not 
one ends in a consonant. To form these into a national title, 
only the final rowel is changed to a, if required, and the lettern 
added. The Gazette believes that Zezans is more in accord- 
ance with Spanish idiom. This is true as to this particular 
word, but no rule drawn from other names can be established. 

The English language offers no certain precedents to deter- 
mine this question. Portugal, Genoa, Java, make, respectively, 
Portuguese, Genoese, Javanese. England—English; Holland— 
Hollanders, etc. etc. The names of countries ending alike, 
have totally dissimilar derivatives to indicate their inhabitants; 
and vice versa. The editor of the Gazette well remarks, that 
in Texians the 7 is superfluous, and nothing but general use 
defends the introduction of it. We recall one example only, 
which offers an imperfect analogy to the term Texan. The 
people of the Marquesas Islands are called Marquesans; but 
this appellation is regularly derived from Marquesa, (Marchio- 
ness,) the singular of the name which distinguishes the whole 
group. Some think this matter trivial: we suppose an inde- 
pendent nation should be saved an alias to its name. Texan 
has some pretension to legitimacy— Tezian is only a nom de 





that country. 


guerre, to be dropped, we trust, when peace is declared. 
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Tue Western Literary Journat and Monruty Review is 
the title of a new monthly periodical, of which the first number 
was issued this month. It is under the editorial management 
of Wm. D. Gattacuer, Esq.,a gentleman with whose talents 
and ability for the office the readers of the Mirror are well ac- 
quainted. The specimen before us is alike creditable to his 
enterprise and the worth of his correspondents. We recog- 
nize among them, gentlemen of the first attainments and litera- 
ry repute in this community; and their productions in this in- 
stance are calculated at once to establish the journal, for which 
their services are enlisted, in the favor of the public. As a 
poet and a prose writer, the editor will be a chief ornament to 
its pages, and his taste will no doubt successfully regulate the 
spirit of the work; which has our best wishes. 





Mr. Hiram Powers has issued proposals for executing busts, 
in plaster, of the late Chief Justice Marshall, from a model 
taken in 1835, during the life of that eminent and venerable 
man. One made from the original cast, presented by this ac- 
complished artist to President Jackson, is mentioned in terms of 
unqualified praise. Letters from the President, and from Judge 
Cranch, who, from his long intimacy with the Chief Justice, 
and his knowledge of the fine arts, is especially qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject, pronounce the workmanship 
of the cast exquisite, and the likeness accurate. These letters, 
and the subscription paper, may be seen at Flash, Ryder & Co.’s 
book store. 





Creexs.—Every mail brings additional particulars of the out- 
rages of this infatuated people upon their white neighbors. 
Men, women, and children, are indiscriminately massacred, and 
their dwellings levelled with the ground. The extinction of 
the race of savages seems to be the only hope of enduring 
peace. 





A bill granting three millions of dollars to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and the same to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, has passed the House of Delegates of Maryland, and will 
unanimously pass in the Senate. This will be sufficient to 
complete these great works, so vitally interesting to the west. 





To Reapers aND CorrESPONDENTS.— We have received files of 
English papers to the 30th of April, and have some interesting 
items of news marked for future insertion. Ina short time, we 
shall receive regularly from France and England, through our 
agents in the east, the leading newspapers and magazines of 
those countries, and will be able to use their contents in their 
freshness. Western editors have been too long borrowers at 
second hand. 

In our next will be concluded Mr. Drakes excellent exposi- 
tion of the legal relations of husband and wife. The essayist 
has so far divested his subject of technical expressions, that it 
is entirely suitable for popular perusal; and from the import- 
ance of its matter, of which many must entertain very crude 
ideas, recommends itself to attention. 

The notice of ‘La Sonnambula,’ by an eastern correspondent, 
may prove interesting to our fair readers, as the music of that 
beautiful opera haslately been circulated among them. The wri- 
ter should be more concise, and, with his experience and sound 
judgment, the papers which he promises will be very accept. 
able. ‘The Career of a Student’ is too long and prosy, ‘The June 
Sprite? too ultra-poetical, for our columns—*The Wife’s Depar- 
ture,’ ‘Lines on the Death of a Young Gentleman, ‘Influence of 
the Mechanic Arts, and ‘Iran,’ respectfully declined. The 
MS. of SE. F. G. G. is deposited as he directed. ‘Plain rules 
for every day in the week’ will appear in our next. 





Weare obliged to exclude, owing to a pressof matter, several 
original articles, and notices of very valuable and interesting 
books—‘Spain Revisited,’ ‘Raumer’s England,’ and some new 
novels. 





WantTED aT This OrFicE—A person to attend to the publica- 
tion of the Mirror and Western Monthly Magazine. Any one 
qualified for the business will find constant employment, 








WEEKLY RECORD. 











MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, the 8th instant, by the Rev. F, B. 
Jameson, Colonel George H. Gordon, of Woodville, Mississippi, 
to Miss Ellen Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Werner 
White, of Cincinnati. 





DIED, 
At Reading, in this county, May 25th, Mrs. Adeline P. Still, 





formerly of Boston, Massachusettes, aged 29 years. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


SONG. 


Taxe hence the bowl, though beaming 
Brightly as bow! e’er shone ; 
Ol! it but sets me dreaming 
Of days—of nizghis—now gone! 
Then in its clear reflection, 
As ina wizard’s glass, 
Lost hope and dead alfection 


Like shades before me pass, 


Each cup f drain brings hither 
Some friend who once sat by ; 
Bright lips, too bright to wither— 

Warm hearts, too warm to die! 
Till asthe dream comes o'er me, 
Of those long vanished years, 

Then—then the cup before me, 


Seems turning all to tears! 


TO MARY. 


IN SUMMER. 


My Mary! when each summer flower 
Is blooming in ite pride again, 

Uil fly to thee, and one sweet hour 
Shall pay me for an age of pain. 

One centle word—one dear caress— 
One look or smile will then suffice 

To welcome, from the wilderness, 
A wanderer into Paradise. 

Though hereg when friends around I see, 
My heart its sorrow smothers, 

"Twould rather weep its tears with thee, 
Than joy in smiles with others, 


For, when my young heart's prospect seem'd 

A cheerless waste, all gloom and night, 
Thineeye opon its darkness beam’d, 

And sunn‘d it into life and light, 
And, asa lone but lovely flower, 

Which, when all other flowers depart, 
Still blooms within its ruined bower, 

Thow bloomest in my lonely heart. 
And shall I, then, the rose forget, 

Which seem’d in hope's wreath braided ; 
And like a spirit lingers yet, 

Now all the rest have faded. 


Oh no! the heart, which is the seat 
Of love like mine, can never rove; 
Its faithful pulse may cease tobeat, 
But never—never, cease to love: 
For love is past the earth's control, 
And soaring as the ocean wave-— 
It is eternal in ihe soul, 
And lives and blooms beyond the grave: 
Itis a link of pleasure’s chain, 
A never ending token, 
Whose lustre and whose strength remain, 
When all save that are broken, 


Loasrerns, Craps, anp ANALoGous Crustacea—It is well 


kuown that when an animal of this class has been deprived of 
one of his claws, that part is ina short time replaced by a new 
claw, Which grows trom the stump of the one which had been 
lost. 
new growth takes place more readily at particular parts of the 
limb, and especially at the joints; and the animal seems to be 
aware of the greater facility with which a renewal of the claw 
ean be effected at these parts; forif it ehanee to reeeive an ine 


jury at the extremity of the limb, it 


t often, hy a spontaneous 
etiort breaks off the whole | ' 


imb at its junetion with the trunk, 
which is the point where the growth more speedily commences. 
The wound soon becomes covered with a delicate white mem- 
» Which presente at first a convex surface: this gradually 
rises toa point, and is fon 


} 
ryan 
perenne 





on examination to coneeal the ru- 
At first this new claw enlarges but 
.as if collecting strength for the more vigorous effort of 
‘sion which atterwards takes place, 


of anew claw. 


Vinvae rie 
Gin Lf 


sowl 








As it grows, the 


! 


brane is pushed forwards, becoming thinner in proportion 
i 


mie! 
isif is stretched; till at length it gives way, and the soft claw 


isexposed to view. ‘The claw now enlarges rapidly, and in a 


w days more acquires ashell as hard as that which had pre- 
1 it. 


eeoued 


Usually, however, it dues not attain the same size; 


veumstanee which accounts for our irequently meeting 
rabs wi ¥ 


hich have one claw much 


ubsters and ¢ smaller 
In the course of the subse quent castings, this 
* gradually disappears, } 


i 
rind tu reside in the legs, the antenna, and the jaws. 


Thesame power of restoration 


We must naturally be curious to learn, if possible, from what 
sot 
R 


al 


ree these astonishing powers of regeneration are derived 
eaumur hazarded the conjecture, that there might be origin- 
- 

iv 





It appears from the investigations of teaumur, that this | 


implanted in each articulation a certain number of embryo | 


| achieved in peace and humility the very same alliance that 
| Napoleon gained by ard tonght campaigns and repeated victo- 
ries.—London Chronicle, vipru 2 


limbs, ready to be developed as occasion might require; some- 
what in the way in which the rudiments of the secondary teeth bs 
lremain concealed in the jaw, in preparation for replacing the *_ 
\first set when these have been removed, 


—_——— 


But this hypothesis is 
joverturned by the fact, that ifthe animal loses only part of the 
limb, itis the deficient portion alone, and not the whole limb, | 


that is regenerated. The sprouting of the new claw bears a | 


M. Apor has twice made experiments at the Gardens of Tj- 
voli, of his atmospherie post. ‘The inventor's process Consists 
of an apparatus admittinga pressure of carbonic acid gas, which 
} ~ | mav be re placed by a steam engine and a condensing pump. 
|strong analogy tothe budding of a plant; both having their | ‘To this apparatus is fitted a leaden pipe six hundred feet long 
lving onthe ground, but whieh may also be placed beneath the 
surtace, and passing up am ascent, with a bend inthe middle of 


lorigin from an imperceptible atom, or germ, which is either 
| = 1 i ’ . ’ 





' formed on the oceasion, or had pre-existed in the organization. 5 ' 
We are, however, totally destitute of the means of deciding | !'§ length, The apparatys, when = we be ith ~ peceaes 
| shin of theses altcgnetioss te ueateek tevin. te lobattas | equivalent to only twice that of the incumbent atmosphere, will 
| é drive a hollow brass evlinder, of one inch diameter and about 
| probable that the agents which can effeet such wondertul ope-| jhree inches long, trom one end to the other of the leaden pipe 
rations will ever oatile our most scrutinizing inquiries, and that | in fourseconds. M. Ador maintains that the apparatus, charged 
they are of too refined an order to come within the reach of the | with the pressure of five atmospheres instead of two, would 
: drive the evlindera distance of tive leagues in four minutes, at 
most. Great distances, such as from Paris to Lyons, would in 
this manner be passed over in avery short time; but the ques- 
tion is, whether men of science, and engineers, can calculate 
the expense of establishing such an apparatus, and whether it 
would be proportionate to the advantage vi such a rapid trans 
mission.—Parts paper. 


| most subtle conjectures that human imagination can devise. 


| Scene iN THe Hovse or Commons—An honorable member 
|rose, amidst the most tremendous uproar, to address the House. 
|He spoke and was received. ‘I rise, Sir, (Ironieal cheers, 
jmingled with all sort of zoological sounds,) I rise, Sir, for the 
{purpose of stating that 1 have (Oh! oh!) *Bah!’ and sounds 
| res mbling the bllating of a sheep, mingled with loud laugh- 


jter.) Hou. gentlemen may endeavour to put me down by their 
}unmanly 1 








—_— 


| QUEEN oF Napies.—Shortly after marriage, being seated at a 
: | piano, the King entered the room, when the Queen rose up out 
interruptions, but I have a duty to perform to my | of compliment, on whieh he desired her to be seated, and pre- 
jcon——(TIronieal cheers, loud coughing, sneezing and yawn-! tended to hold the chair for her while she sat down, but drew it 
jing to an ineredible length, followed by bursts of laughter.) 1| away, which caused her to fall on the floor—a practicable piece 
‘sayy Sir, JT have constituents who on this oceasion expect that | of liveliness inexcusably gross for a king of the punchinello 
|—« rics of “Should sit down,’ and shouts of laughter.) | Neapolitans, and setting aside the gross vulyarity of the insult, 
They expeet, Sir, that on a question of such importance | evinced an utter want of respect. On getting up, she exclaim- 
(*O-o-a-a-u-" and loud laughter, followed by eries of ‘Order!| ed, ‘Pray, sir, where did vou receive your education? and left 
order? from the Speaker.) I tell honorable men who choose} the room. ‘This was notoriously known, and severely com- 
|to conduct themselves in such a way, lam not tobe put down| mented on in Naples. 
| by (Groans, coughs, sneezings, hems, and various animal 
sounds, some of which closely imitated the yelping of a dog, 
and the squealing of a pig, interspersed with pe als ol laughter.) 
I appeal——(*Cock-ce-leeri-o-co!’ ‘The imitation, in this ease, 
of the crowing of a cock was soremarkably good, that not even 
the most staid and orderly members in the house could pre- 
jserve their gravity. The laughter which followed drowned 









——_—_—_—_—_ 


Mrs. Nortox.—The Liverpool correspondent of the New 
York Star details the following piece of scandal : 

‘On dit, that the Honorable Mrs. Norton, the poetess, has been 
discarded by her husband, She has quitted his house, ‘‘on the 
turn out.” “They were married ten years, and have four chil- 
dren, who remain with the father. You will remember that, 
months ago, I told vou that Lord Melbourne and the lady were 
VERY intimate; other reports say ’tis the Duke of Devonshire in 
Tuls case. Mr. Norton is Lord Grantly’s brother. Mrs. N. is 
granddaughter to the late R. B. Sheridan. 











\ the Speakers cries of ‘Order! order!?) I say, Sir, this is most 

| unbecoming conduct onthe part of an asse mobly calling itself} 

de——(*Bow-wow-wow,’ and bursts of laughter.) Sir, may I| 

jask, have honorable gentlemen who can——(*Mew-mew, | 

and renewed laughter.) Sir, Leclaim the protection of the 

jChair, (The Speaker here again rose and called out ‘Order! 

lorder? in a loud and angey tone, on which the uproar in some A Brow Ur.—Four hundred and fifty persons engaged in 
| measure subsice d—tt honorable gentlemen will only allow me! making tire works for the celebration of the marriage of the 
to make one observation, I will not trespass further on their at-| Sultan's daughter, were blown up,and eighty of them have not 
jtention, but sitdown at once. (This was followed by the most | been heard of since. 

j tremendous cheering in earne st.) lonly beg to say, Sir, that 
lL think this isa most dangerous unconstitutional measure, and | 





| —_———— 


| his second appearance, to the fact of his wearing speetacles—a 
| new reading, which was fully appreciated by the audience. 





a ‘ 9 IN a ‘asi y i i 
| will therelore vote avainst It. I he honorable gentleman o.. va ! ate Pps wey. at My country — the — man d 
then resume d his seut amidst deafening applause. izarro owed the unusual measure 0 app ause whieh greete 





GoeTHEe AND YELTER :—THEIR) FRIENDSUIP.—Goethe was very 
careful of his time, and very methodical. He made an entire | 
scheme beforehand, of the work in which he was about to 
lengage. This, howe ver, niay be doubted in various instances; | 
jemsang — ot pees san vate pgs pre-eminence | theatre of adults, who are not minors. Lately a new piece, 
nisere ond eokers of advices and teecived ll erevelers, ia.or| mires eeee Masiaieey went tbrongh leven successive 
pee ‘ ie awererss IN OT) representations, yielding nine thousand franes. 

, der to hear news trom every part of the world, taking consid-| . i . 
jrrable interest in all great works of every kind that were un- , - . = et i i 
dertaken at home and abroad, such as Erie ee aa ae Youxe Kran excites enthusiastic applause at Edinburgh, - 
Thames Tunnel. Every week he was accustomed to be vis-| all the characters in which his fathe re stablished so much fame. 
ited at a fixed day and hour by the Grand Duchess Luise, and | T he wongpnetrtnclacmennnye fing Fn, or wd ening pin 

the reigning Grand Duchess and Grand Princess Maria, He | T he performances of the Ravel family are attracting much 
was undoubtedly a patron of genius and talent wherever they | 2ttention in London. Gabriel is enough to astonish the natives. 
|presented themselves. He wrote almost every week to his} ¢ #8 said that Liston is about to retire from the stage. 

|triend Zelrer, the celebrated composer. Zelter was in perfect | 
{health at the time his friend died; but the first Saturdav (the | 
day on which he used to receive his letter) after Goethe’s death | 
he beeame dejected and silent; the sceond found him ill; } 
and " the third, death soitly led him to rejoin his immortal | 
trichd. 


Tuere is a Child's Theatre in one of the Passages (Areades} 
at Paris, where all the dramatis persone are under sixteen years 
of age, and the acting such as would not discredit many a minor 











Tur Marquis of Waterford seems to be quite unfortunate in 
his bacchanalian exploits. Since his adventure in New York, 
which terminated so ingloriously at the watch-louse, he has 
receiveda sound drubbing at Nottingham, irom three itinerant 
musicians, on whom he attempted to play off sume practical 
jokes. 





' 





Atr join in considering the journey of the French Prinees | ‘ : nies 
parr amsnentel ee Stl “en Rath ge wl Remarkaatr Feator a Horse.—A horse in the employ of the 
= i. | Little Schuylkill Company, at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, while 

browsing nearan air-shaft of the mines, lost his footing, and 
was precipitated into the shaft, to the depth of one hundred and 
fifty feet; the circumference of the shait, by actual measure- 
ment, being a few inches larger than an ordinary flour cask, 
which prevented his falling buta few feet at a time, On reach- 


the final success of Louis Philippe’s perseverant endeavors to | 
become of the fully recognized number of the kingly cirele of | 
Europe. We know not whether Prince Talleyrand has brought | 
bout this result or not. But the personal and other efforts of | 
the King of the Ire neh, naturally directed towards the marriage | 
and settlement of his heir, have long aimed at establishi : : } i 

apts eet wr “sd > | at establishing | ing the /ower regions, where the miners were at work, he re- 
these relations. And surely hislong and careful vigilance, his | ae ae weal iv li ini 

becadlile = % P ie 2 US) covered his feet, with apparently little injury. 
eives-like reign, emploved in calming the stormy spirits of his - eee aa fi vuch tl 1 
silsaete. J . 08 <<. Pht After encasing him, he was forced through the same outlet, 
subjects, deserves at least this mark of attention. The .Valional | : oki isi’ i be i liti 
is indiena: ia Pp ral “eter poe AMONG andis now kicking, and promising fair to be in a condition tor 
is indignant to sce the Princes of the Barricades shake hands! service in a few days m 
| with those of the Pilnitz. The Journal des Debats is silent at| *°'*'®* si 
such a triumpl: achieved by a ministry which is anti-doctrin- 
jnaire. The orgaus of liberal opposition remain in silent ill- 
| humor, not likely to quarrel with mere court visits and princely 
| tours, The government organ is eloquent in greeting the event 
jas indicative of a new and golden age, in which the olive shall 
jever flourish, and peace be the harbinger of universal pros- 
| perity. 
Our F aris correspondent informs us, that the daughter of the 
|} Archduke Charles of Austria is the high prize sought by the 
| Duke of Orleans in marriage, and that he has received full per- 
| mission to pay his court. Such an intimate alliance between 
| France and Austria would prove, if accomplished, one of those 
| great events, the consequences ot which it would be difficult to 


ppreciate at first hearing. Should such a marriage really take 


| 
} 





Mrinerat Weatte or Missocri.—lt was stated at a convention 
recently held at St. Louis, by one of the members, that in one 
district of the State, within a circumference of sixteen miles, 
there are seventy-three mines of lead and iron, which had pro- 
duced in one year more than 70,000,000 pounds of ore. 
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place, it will prove the crowning laurel of his policy, to have 
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